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offthe Florida Keys gives new 
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Divided in the 18305, most of the 
Cherokee were forced fo travel the 
Trail of Tears—from their south- 
eastern homeland to Oklahoma. 
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kee celebrate a conpmon heritage 
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“Hit the brakes, hit the brakes, we've got to stop 
this thing!" Lang shouted. 

We bounced more than a hundred yards through 
the paddy, shearing the tops off three more walls, 
Wings sweeping through a swath of waist-high 
grass, before rollingtoastop within spitting distance 
of a field full of tree sthitmnps and a smoldering fire. 

“You OR?” hollered Dan Nelson, our engineer, 
scrambling out of the Vimy's rear cockpit. “What 
happened?" 

“The engine just quit,” I said, dazed. As I pulled 
off my helmet and pogeles, I was astonished to see a 
crowd gathered around us. “Where did all these 
people come from?” I asked. Hundreds of men, 
women, and children were pressed up against the 
Vimy. Many were rice workers, wearing conical 
hats and carrying sharp scythes., 

“Why have you come here?” one man called out, 
a cigarette dangling from his lips. 

I looked at him for a long moment, at a loss for 
words. How could I explain the outlandish idea that 
had driven Lang, a levelheaded former Australian 
Army pilot, and me, a San Francisco investment 
broker, to quit our jobs, invest every penny we 
owned, andeven risk our lives to celebrate a historic 
but largely forgotten aviation achievement? 

"We had a problem, had to land,” I said. But 
there was so much more | could have told him. 


EVENTY-FIVE YEARS BEFORE, a brash 
voung Australian pilot named Koss 
Smith, his navigator brother, Keith, and 
mechanics fim Hennett and Wally 
Shiers flew a Wickers Vimy over this 





same spot on their way to becoming the first aviators mn history to fly 11,000 miles 


from Engiand to: Australia—an astounding feat in 1919." Barely 16 years had passed 
since the Wright brothers had lifted off fom Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, skimming 
just above the ground for only 120 feet. 

Ross Smith and his crew were in an epic race. Australia's flamboyant prime minis- 
ter, W. M. “Hilly” Hughes, had offered a prize of £10,000, the equivalent of nearly 
halfa million dollars today, to the first Australians to make the England-to-Australia 
journey in 30 days or less. His aim was to draw the world’s attention to his up-and- 
coming commonwealth, whose soldiers had recently made a name for themselves on 
the battlefields of World Wart, But the race had a greater impact on the history of 
aviation, demonstrating the feasibility of long-distance air travel. At least one major 
airline, Qantas, traces its origins directly to the 1919 race. 

But who remembers the race today? 

To remind the world of these courageous heroes and their daring achievement— 
that was the icea that took hold of Lang and me. For the 75th anniversary of the 
Hight, we would biutid a brand-new Vimy and fly it from England to Australia. 

*Sir Ross Smith told the stury of the 1919 Hight in the March 1921 NaATMNAL GEOGRAPHIC ina 


110-paure article tithed "From London to Australia by Aétoplane: A Personal Narrative of the First 
Atrial Vovaer Half Around the World.” 


National Geographic, May 1905 
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oss Smith had gotten his Vimy directly from the manufacturer, Vickers Ltd, of 
Brooklands, near Weybridge, Surrey, Measunng 43 4 fect long, with a 68-foot wing 
ipan— more than twice the size of biplane fighters of the day —the twin-engine biplane 


wWiHs-A State-of-the-art heavy bomber. Butit entered production too 





ate for the war 
We wanted our new Vimy to duplicate the original a5 clesely a5 possible, from the 
hand-sewn cotton fabric on her wings to her steel bracing wires, mace in the same 
faclory as the originals, Bul our engineers, John LaNoue and Wayne Daley, could 
not avoid afew changes. [n place of Rolls-Royce Eagle VITL engines, which haven’! 
bern made for 70 vears, we installed two 4§4-cubicinch Chevrolet V8 engines like 


lo help ws deal with air-traffic controllers, 


those found in dragsters. who didn't extst 
74 vears ugo, we added radios and navigational equipment. It took ws two years, 
20,000 man-fours, and more than a million dollars to finish the jb 

We could have done many other things to tmprove the Vimy's handling. With he 
114 external bracing wires, 20 massive struts 
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fhe Vimy Foes Agatn 


Playing bapscotch with 
clouds, the Vinry prabes a 
wail of rain tt souibern 
France, searching for blue 
sky. Even light winds tossed 
the fabric craft like a feather. 
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and ¢ig¢ht-foot-long mahogany-and-ash nose skid, she creates a huge amount of drag 
when she flies, making her feel heavy and sluggish. But we didn't want a better 
Vimy. We wanted an authentic time machine to take us back 75 years to join Ross 
and Keith Smith on their great adventure. 


7 E REGAN OUR FLIGHT to Australia in a frantic blur on September 11 
at the Farnborough International Air Show south of London. Asa 
Qantas 747 painted with Aboriginal designs did a low-level flyby 
over cur starboard wing, | pushed the throttles forward and acceler- 
ated down the runway, 

“ine small step for a 747, and one giant leap fora Vickers Vimy,” the tower 
radioed. “Have a safe journey now.” 

Photographer Jim Stanfield was riding in the gunner's seat in the nose. Dan 
Nelson, who had helped build the plane and knew her better than anyone on the trip, 
had the mechanic's seat behind the wings. Two chase planes were right behind us 
with expedition personnel, a National Geographic television crew and photo techni- 
cian, a BBC radio reporter, and gear. 

“Turn left, turn left!” Lang shouted as we rose above the runway, worried that 
we might fly into the turbulent vortices of air spinning off the jumbo jet’s wingtips. 
Although [ had flown many types of antique aircraft over the years, [ was-still getting 
used to the Vimy's stubborn ways—like ancold horse, she wouldn't do anything in a 
hurry. Lang, who'd had-a bad bout with fish-and-chips the day before, was not eager 
for a bumpy flight. We could not guess that in the coming weeks we'd face torrential 
downpours, blazing dust storms, and an outbreak of plague. Our route would follow 
that of the original flight southeast across France, Italy, and Greece to Egypt. Then 
we'd go cast across Saudi Arabia, Bahrain, Qatar, the United Arab Emirates, 
Oman, and Pakistan to Inca, before turning south through Banglarlesh, Myanmar 
(formerly Burma), Thailand, Malaysia, and Singapore to Indonesia and, finally, 
eastward again to Australia Shell had agreed to make gasoline available 
at designated stops, just as they had forthe 1919 flight. 

A dense fog had cloaked the snow-covered field at Hounslow, England, on the 
wintry morning of November 12, 1919, when Ross Smith and his crew prepared to 
leave. The weather had been declared Class V, or “totally unfit for flying.” To 26- 
year-old Ross Smith, however, the fearless aviator who'd flown for Lawrence of 
Arabia during the 1918 campaign against the Turks in the Middle East, a little bad 
weather was nothing to stand in his way, 

Taking off with nothing but the clothes they were wearing and a toothbrush 
apiece, Ross and his crew headed toward France. There they ran into a miserable 
mix of sleet and'snow, which clotted up our goggles and the wind screen and covered 
our faces wilh amnshy, semi-froven norsk, os Ross reported in the March 1921 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC. When Keith unpacked a few sandwiches, he discovered 
they were frozen solid. Ths sort of flying ua rotten game, Ross grumbled to his 
diary. The cold is hell, and [ama silly ass for having ever embarked on the fight. 

We also ran into stormy weather over France, getting thoroughly soaked in the 
Vimy's open cockpits, Fighting a strong head wind, we could make only 43 knots, or 
50 miles an hour. Then the big plane’s nose began to dip and rise like a sailboat in high 
seas, and bam, bom, bam, our wings were slapped down by the wind, first on the left 
then on the right, The wheel was practically snatched out of Lang's hands, The sky 
darkened to an evil brown, lightning flashed all around, and the rain slashed down. 

We were already behind schedule by Day 3, when we arrived in Pisa, Italy—late. 
When we tried to depart the next morning, we ran into severe head winds again 
along the coast. Our ground speed al one point was down to 20 miles an hour. As we 
flew above a road, we noticed a small red car pass us, then stop at a curbside fruit 





Natronal Geographic, May F995 
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stand, where the dnver hopped out to make a purchase. | saw him return to his car 
retin, and drive off again, and we stil hadn't caught up with him 
"We ll never get anywhere at this rate,” Lang said, so we returned to Pisa’s Coalt- 


leo Airport, There Don Nelson and Mark Rebholz, the project's logistics manager, 








Hed the biplane down with: dozen ropes. Lang and | went to consult with Gen 
Domenico Mazza of the Italian Air Force, commander of the military side of the air- 
port. When we returned, the wind was blasting across the tannac. The Vimy, which 
lili Soll atl about a miles SLT hour TA lS slraining to leave LHe rcuinic iy herself 

‘Find some sandhars to hold her down,” shouted Dan, who was hanging onto the 
outer strut on the starboard wing 

‘And put the covers.on the cockpits,” Mark yelled. “It's petting ready to pour 

As the rusts rose to 50 miles an hour, [ grabbed onto a strut on the port wing, 
while Mark and Ma}. Mick Reynolds, pilot of the Nomad, our camera plane—on 


loan from the Australian Army —held fast to the sturboard wing. Then a black wall 





of water swept over us, the winds howled, light posts swaved, and a few small trees 
were sucked out of the ground 

‘don't know how much longer we cen bold on,” shouted Lang, clinging to the 
Vimy's tail with Joe Stancampiano, the Geographic's photo technician. “Lf the gusts 
get any stronger, something § going to break loose.” 

After 70 minutes, however, the winds eased wp, We had to make a decision. Gen- 
eral Mazza had offered to let us put the Vimy im a hangar a mile away on 
the other side of the field. But that meant untving her and taking the chance 


The Vimy Fires Again 











f Vreeting the pilots with an ebullient war chant, businessman Mobamed Ebrabimt 
WF Kaéelifs Al Kadeer (left) joined some 15,000 countrymen in welcoming the 
Viewy to Babrain, The Babrainiy’ loud reception (above) would bave rung true to Koss 
Smith, whe fowsbt in the Middle East with Lawrence of Arabia 


of getting caught in the open by a second, rapidly approaching squall line. 

We'll be lucky if we get ten minutes,” I said, looking at the boiling black clouds 
in the distance. 

‘Let's make a dash for it," said Lang. He hopped into the cockpit and taxied the 
Vimy across the tarmac, while Dan and | rode on her lower wings: As we pushed the 
plane backward into the hangar, another wall of water hit. Within 15 minutes the 
winds were roaring at 7§ miles an hour, snapping in two a nearby construction crane 
and tearing part of the roof from the cathedral next to the Leaning Tower. The Vimy 
would never have stood a chance. 

The sky brightened before we left Italy, but we ran into a new challenge in Greece: 
We had to lose weight, Since the next two legs of the journey were over water, we 
didn't want to carry any unnecessary gear. We began unloading at the Athens air 
port, shedding more than 600 pounds. Among other things, we deciled to ship all our 
warn clothes back home, leaving me with my thin flight suit, a pair of pants, a pair 
of shorts, three shirts, and not enough underwear. We did not know that from this 
point forward we'd get hot and sweaty cach morning preparing the plane for takeoff, 
then freexe for hours once we hit altitude. 

Lang took the wheel for the 200-mile crossing of the Mediterranean to Crete, 
which gave me a spectacular view of the Greek archipelago, with its azure waters, 
sculptured bays, and cliffs speckled with white stucco houses and blue roots. 

During the same flight in 1919, the Vimy's two mechanics had engaged in a wres 
Wing match with four tire inner tubes, which they had mflated to serve as life 
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Luminous from the air, (he 
Taj Mahal gleams at sunrise 
on the banks of India’s 
Yartuna River—the wel- 
come halfway point in the 
Virry 5 journey. 


preservers. When the plane ascended, the tubes expanded, nearly crowding them out 
of the rear cockpit. As Wally Shiers told an interviewer years afterward: / sard to 
Benny, “They're expanding, Bensey! Blimey, whal ore we going to do?” He said, “Oh, 
we con't pul wp with this, Wal, next thing they'll lift ws owt of the cockpit.” And sure 
enough, one of them did bulge out that much thet we had to get the jackknife and. 
puncture tl, 

As we made our descent into Cairo the next day, I -was struck by the sour, dusty 
smell of animals, mixed with automobile exhaust. Flying as low as we did, we could 
not help noticing all the smells along our route. The French countryside had seemed 
almost floral compared with the smog of Athens, which reminded me of burning 
asphalt, Pungent woodsmoke would later fill the air as we pushed into Asia. 

We'd been looking forward to seeing the Pyratids from the cockpit of the Virny. 
But a misunderstanding almost got the plane shot down over Giza. It happened on 
Day 9, when Mark Rebholz, whose regular job is to fly 737s for United Airlines, took 
the Vimy up with Mick Reynolds for a dawn tour of the ancient monuments. After 
our stressful week in Europe, Lang and I were taking a day off. The Geographic 
photo teams were following the Vimy in the chase planes. Awakened by the familiar 
note of the Vimy's big V8s, an almost musical humming, I looked out my hotel win- 
dow to see her orbiting the Pyramids. When Mark landed later that morning, how- 
ever, he was met at the airport by Paul Strickland from the Australian Embassy. 

“You really stirred up a hornet’s nest around the Pyramids,” Paul said. “Tegyp- 
tinn soldiers are on their way out here right now.” 

“What do you mean?” Mark asked. 

“Apparently gunners in the Air Defense Command had antiaircraft weapons 
trained and ready to fire on all three of your planes.” 

* You're joking. We had permission to make that flight. We were talking to the 
control tower at Cairo airport the whole time.” 

“Maybe so, but noboty told the officer commanding the restricted military area 
beside the Pyramids. He was furious: He even asked his superiors for permission to 
shoot. You had better leave right away.” 

Taking Paul's advice, Mark and the rest of the crew retreated to the hotel, where, 
with more help from the Australian Embassy, we eventually defused the situation. 
Feelings were still tender about our brazen fNyby for the next two days, however, 
during which fog-and red tape kept us.on the ground. 


T WAS WEDNESDAY MORNING, Day 11, before we took off on a nine-and-a- 
half-hour flight to Hail, an oasis in northern Saudi Arabia. The Vimy's 
broad wings could get little lift in the bot desert air, which was a-problem 
since Egyptian air-traffic control had demanded that we fly at 11,000 feet to 
keep clear of sensitive military areas. The racar operator in Cairo kept 

checking up on Us. 

“Vimy 1, why aren't you higher?” he asked. 

"Cairo Radar, we're still climbing," we replied. But the truth was that we had 
nd chance of getting much higher. In fact, as we headed toward the Red Sea, we 
couldn't get the plane above 2,200 feet, forcing us to squeeze through a pass in the 
rugged coastal mountains, Mercifully, we also lost radio and radar contact with 
Cairo, so we didn't have to deal with the persistent air-traffic controller. 

Much to my embarrassment, I lost our regional map at this point. 1 was plotting 
navigation points on the Vimy's global positioning system when it blew out of the 
cockpit. (We later recovered part of tt from a strut on the Vimy's tail assembly.) Fora 
few uncomfortable hours, we had to rely on my best estimates of our position, which 
made things rather tense, since we were still flying through restricted zones and haz- 
ardous terrain. To make matters worse, Lang and I couldn’t hear each other over the 
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deafening roar of the engines and the whine of the 
the fight. To remind him of our dwindling fuel res 
\bout a: hundred miles from Hail we ran into a thy 
and that caused Lang some calisthenics with the 
SOAt dusk. we were all thorowerhly exhausted 


Che next morning, after many cups of hot, swee 
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By the time we land 


we shoved off fo 
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Dusk fell as we arrived at the Hahrain airport, 
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fanfare and our friends Tessa Harroll, the project manager, Jenny Moseley, from 
Nitional Geographic, and Morag Barton, director of Brooklands Museum, who had 
all flown down from London to meet us, From there it was only a 30-minute sear to 
eh plain cd for 





the makeshift runway im the desert where a big welcome party had 

the next day by the Civil Aviation Affairs Department and Gulf Arr. 
Cin the Vimy's first low pass over the sprawling Bedouin tents the following morn 

Ing, | Saw horsemen racing along beneath us, with white robes and ammunition belts 

across Their cnests. Ln rT fl croy rl of [LH th a) 15,! ' the SLITTOA wing FTi Open ATE YW Here 

tL. Lang put wt down smoothly despite a howling crosswind, 





Wwe Were supposed 
and we taxied across the sand, accompanied by the horsemen. As soon as the propel 
lers stopped, the crowd surged forward 

The scene was colorful but bewildering to me. A band wearing red-and-white 
unifonms with gold braid was playing marching music on bagpipes on one side 
ol the aurcralt while tradttional dancers in white robes and headcresses were 
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chanting and swaying on the other to the accompa- 
niment of tambourines ane drums. All arownd us 
beautiful Arabian horses were galloping 

Yousul A. Shirawi, the minister of development, 
led us inte a huge air-conditioned tent with Persian 
carpets, majestic sofas, and Doral arrangements to 
meet other dignitaries and enjov some cardamom 
coffee. Then we heard 4 helicopter landing, and we 
all went outside to greet Crown Prince Shatkh 
Hamad bin Isa Al Khalifa, who took ao bref tour of 
our plane, AS we i halted with the prince, he sum- 
moneda rider from those around us with a wave of 
his hand. The horseman, bowing in the sacle, 
brought a dappled gray Arabian. to the prince 

“Ten't this stallion beautiful,” the prince said, 
smiling, “He is my favorite.’ 

When it came time to leave, | became worried 
Phe area of Conn pei ted sand on which we had 
landed was short—less than half the length of a 
small-town runway—and we'd be taking off cirect- 
ly over the crowd 

“I'm not too.sure about this, Lang,” I said. “If 
vou don't think We're going to make it, you need to 
tell me to chop the throttles. I don't want to turn 
LA Ino an dely incident 

With as much confidence a: 1 could muster, | 
rolled the Vimy slowly forward dragiing the 
brakes a bit to get the tail up, and accelerated 
down the gentle hill. The plane started moving 
faster and faster, and the people got closer and 
closer. To see over the nose from the deep cockpit, 
| loosened my seat belt and.stood up, Then we 
lifted off the desert floor, clearing the crowd, tents, 
hanners, and flagpoles by less than 75 fret 


“Now that wasn't-so difficult, was it, mate?” Lane said. [was never so relieved. 





Lam bering east across the Gulf of Oman three days later, we skirted the southem 
coast of Tran ane crossed into Pakistan, passing some of the most bizarre landforms 
we had seen. Between tiny Gshing villages, thousand-toot plateaus thrust sharply out 
Vv Skinny necks of land. As we neared the 
sprawling port city of Karachi, we spotted ten or more containerships that had been 
deliberately run aground on the beach to be hacked apart for scrap. (ne had only a 
crust left around the stern, like a cake being devoured by ants at a picnic 

That night we were invited to a 1919-costume party at the home of Mr. Lenic Call 
way, the British deputy high commissioner. Stepping from our taxis:at the gate to his 
property, we heard the clip-clop of a horse-drawn carriage coming down the halt- 
mile-long driveway to meet us. The path was illuminated by hundreds of tiny oil 
lamps. Carpets covered the lawn behind the pimk sandstone main house, where Lang 
and his wife, Bev, along with Mark, Dan, and Lan Snell, the pilot-of aur support 
Dlane, the Islander, mingled with flappers in fringed skirts and headbands.and men 
in white dinner jackels. Phe only jarring note came from t 
was playing Beatles tunes, cocktail-lounge style 





of the sea, attached to the mainland 





¢ Pakistani band, which 


But in my daydreams about the past there was no escape from the present. A man 
from the Karachi office of Shell, clutching a portable telephone, waved me over 


fhe Vimy Fites Again 


“They want to know when you'll be arriving in Delhi,” he said, referring to his 
Shell colleazues in India. Good question. 

We had learned that afternoon that the flight plan approved months before by 
Pakistani authorities was no longer possible, Because of tensions along the eastern 
border with India, where the Pakistani Army was conducting maneuvers, air-traffic 
control was now requiring us to cruise at 71,000 feet to avoid trigger-happy soldiers, 
That was more than five times higher than the Virny could fly with a full Joad. The 
authorities were studying a new route that would take us south through the Indian 
city of Abmadabad. But they had to coordinate with their Indian counterparts. 

“Why can't we just get on with it?” said Lang, exasperated, “They didn't have to 
put up with this in 1919," 

When Ross Smith and his team made the journey, ther route had traced the out- 
lines of the British Empire from Egypt to India to Australia. Our trip, by contrast, 
took us to 16 independent nations, each with its own immigration control and secu- 
rity demands. We spent as much time in airport offices as we did in the air. 

When we arrived at Karachi International Airport the next day, we discovered 
that the problem had taken a new twist. There was word of a massive exodus from 
the Indian city of Surat, where pneumonic plague had been reported. Health officiats 
were concerned that the highly contagious disease would spread across the Indian 
state of Gujarat, where Ahmadabad is located, or even go beyond. Flights in and out 
of Bombay, 150 miles south of Surat, had-alreacdy been canceled. 

Following nine hours of discussions, and five-or six more flight plans, we eventu- 
ally obtained approval to take a route to Delhi that avoided both the military and the 
plague. Shortly after sunrise the next day we were gone. 





HE BORDERLANDS were greener than I had expected, with long parallel 
ridges of farmland like a bunched-up carpet in néed of straightening. 

A steam train inched along a narrow-gauge railroad, telling us that we 
had reached India, as did the sandstone palace of a former maharaja. 
Turning north toward Jaipur, we faced a new hazard: kite hawks. The 
sky was thick with them. We managed to dodge those flying in ones and twos, but 
when we overtook a larger flock, we could do nothing but ¢lose our eves and wail 

for the sickening thump —a potentially disastrous prospect for Lang and me, since 
our heads were only twelve inches from the tips of the props. The thump never came, 
though a few birds passed between aur wings. 

Rass Smith hadn't been quite as lucky. As he took off from eastern Indian, a kite 
hawk had flown straight into the port propeller. There wasa crash as if astone hod 
hil. the blade, and then a scatter of feathers... . [twas ao breathless, not to say a terri 
fying, moment, for we fully expected to hear the crash of braken propeller blades... . 1 
hove known so tiny an object asa ctearette end thrown carelessiv into a propeller to 
couse the whirdng blades to fly Lo pieces! 

The news in Delhi, meanwhile, was not good. As soon as we landed, we were told 
that the plague had spread to at least 20 towns and cities, killing more than 50 
people. Delhi residents, however, did not appear to be overly concerned, Many felt 
that the media had overblown the crisis. 

To be ready for a dawn flight over the Taj Mahal, we had to make a short flight 
the next day to Agra, 120 miles to the southeast. Lang generously offered to remain in 
Delhi for a dinner with government ministers so that I would be free to make the 
fight. Because of a press conference at the hotel, however, | was delaved until 
almost dusk. By the time I got through security, the Vimy, with Mick Reynolds at 
the helm, was taxiing out to the runway in a race against the setting sun. The plane 
had no instruments for night Nying. I sprinted past the prop blast, hopped up onto 
the back of the wing, and slid into the seat, minding the turning propellers. 
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As we got closer ito Agra, a city of some 900,000, we racined ahead to the airport to 
confirm that all the runway lights would be turned on, since We were now flying in 
total darkness: To see the engine gauges—six fect away from me on the sides-of the 
enginés—I hal to ask Dan to shine his Hashlicht from his seat in the rear cockpit 
The control tower said everything would be ready. But as Mick made our final 
approach, all we saw were dozens of smudge pots fined up in the darkness. We later 
learned that these were all they ever used, except that, for our benefit, they hac 
lighted them all. Mick mace a smooth landing, despite a tense moment or two when 
flames from the pots licked at the bottom of our cloth-covered wings 

Firing up the Vimy's engines at first light, we took off over the Yamuna River, a 
tributary of the (ranges, and followed it to the Taj Mahal, the tomb of Mumtaz 
Mahal, wife of the 17th-century Mogul emperor Shah Jahan, As we circled the ele- 
gant structure, flying in close formation with our two support planes, [ hardly dared 
to take my eves off the other aircraft for more than a second. But when I did, | saw 
an iridescent. pearl in the first rays of sunlight, recalling Ross Smith's description of a 
miotchiess waite jewel reciming in a selting of Natures emerqigs 

Back on the ground we had to face the fact that we hadn't planned to refuel m 
Agra and we had staved above the Ta) Mahal longer than expected. Indian Air Force 
officials hac saicl they could provide drums of gasoline at Agra, but none had shown 
ap. Shell offered to send fuel from Delhi, but that would take at least a day. So 
squacron Leader Kamal Deep, our military liaison, went off to look for gas 

He returned a few hours later in a Russian-built truck with a single empty drum m 


he Vimy Pes Again a] 











Out of the frying pan into 
disaster: Tbe starboard engine 
died just as tbe Vinry cleared 
the worst of Sumatra’s pall af 
smoke. Wounded, the Vimy 
was going down. 
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parched Sumatran fre Fee “Everyone wanted fo sit 
on the plane, so [ pust moved away and (bey fol 
lowed,” says Dan Nelson, crouching In 1919 the 
Senths drew ogling crowds at every Indonesian 
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the back, along with a.small man in rags. I climbed 
aboard, and together we bounced down a crowded, 
dusty road, scattering bicycles and animals, until 
we reached a wormn-out-looking filling station. | 
saw only scooters filling up. Whatkind of fuel wasite 

“Normal gas," said the cashier evastvely 

“Eighty octane,” said another man 

“Sixty-five,” corrected yet another 

With a sense of forebocling, we pumped the mys- 
tery fuel into our beat-up drum, which began to 
leak like a sieve. [he little fellow wrapped his arms 
around the drum, plugging the largest holes, as we 
lumbered back to the Vimy. There Mick and Dan 
attempted to siphon the noxious liquid out of the 
drum with a garden hose, sucking and spitting gas 
onto the dirt, where I noticed it didn't evaporate 
Nota good sign. Tf it didn’t evaporate, it wouldn't 
burn too well. 

Back in the air, | couldn't help wondering what 
the scooter juice was doing to our engines. | 
watrted to kick myself for letting my impatience get 
the better of my good sense. As we got closer to 
Delhi, however, | began to worry that we wouldn't 
have enough of the gas. After draining three of our 
four fuel tanks. I shifted to our last-chance tank 
he final 15 miles were tense, About a mile from 
the airport, at 2,000 feet, saw the starboard fuel- 
pressure gauge plummet I knew we could proba 
bh glide to the end of the runway, but managed to restore partial power by Upping 





the nose down to slosh the fuel around. We landed and sputtered to a stop 


UE TES-HOUR FLIGHT to Calcutta the next day was less harrowing, Flying 
over endless green paddies, we passed just north of Allahabad, where 
the o ¥ team had been delayed by a territorial bull. Ross 
Smith Sencrfhell the incident: / frightened Arm for the moment iy @ roar 














: from the engines. Evidently he took the roar fora challenge, and stood tn 
front of the Vimy, pawing the ground and bellowing defiantly, At this potal a bay 
rcout rushed oulfrom the crowd to move the monster, and, mene h tole arnusement of 
oursetves and the crowd, the bull changed nis intention and turned on the nero. Cur 
Draw toreador retreated to the fence, pursed OY Ue bud 

A different kind of monster was waiting for usin Calcutta when we arrived on Day 
21. The plague had caught up with ws again. More and more nations around the 
world, inclucting most of India’s neighbors, were refusing to let flights from India 
lancl on their soil, At least half of Inchia’s international airliners had been grounded 

Mick Reynolds and Ian Snell felt strongly that we should leave as soon as possible 


The Vimy Flies Agoin as 





ane-iweary after hee ies Hleepless days spent trymng to get our of Sumatra, 
Kadlby and MeMillan slunmp ey the Viewy Stranded usithout p proper fools, 
Krdiy organtzed villagers to Delp clear a rough landing strip (be low) for the teant's 
support aircraft. The cause of the View's downfall: a shattered putes (Potton) 





for Chittagong, Bangladesh. Exhausted by the flight from Delhi, however, Lang, 
Dan, and I needed to rest. The next morning at four, everyone else gathered at the 
Birport, only to spend three hours arguing with immipration officials, Eventually 
things were sorted out, and the two chase planes were allowed to take off. Thev'd 
been up barely half an hour, though, when the sir-traffic controller in Calcutta 
radioed to say that permission to land at Chittagong had been withdrawn because of 
Lhe plajue. Rather than go back, they decided to keep flying 
all the way to Yangon (formerly Rangoon) in Myanmar. It 
would take every drop of fuel on board both planes. Asthey 
approached the Myanmar border, an officer in Yangon 
Tadined to tell our pilots that they could not land m that city 
etther, There was only one thing to do 

“Tm sorry, Yangon, I couldn't hear you,” Mick said 
into the Nomad's microphone. “We seem to be having 4 
problem with our racio,.” 

“same difficulty here,” satd Tan im the [elander, “(Chir 
reio’s malfunctioning.” 

It was a desperate ploy, but with thei diminishing fuel 
supplies our group had nowhere else to zo. Only after the two planes were closing in 
on Yangon, did our pilots manage to “fix” the racios and ask for permission to land. 

“We weren't sure what kind of reception we'd receive,” Bev Kidhby said later 
"But they treated us very well. We were picked up in a bus, taken off for brief mecii- 
cal ¢xaminations, pronounced free of the plague, and released.” 

Lang, Dan, anc! left Calcutta at dawn the text Morning toc atch up with the oth- 
ers. Al the airport we had to wake up a young customs man, who groggily attempted 
to stamp our fight plans. ‘The first four stamp pars be tried were bone-dry, so it was 
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2ood that he had a drawer full of them. In no tome at all we were back up in t 
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and heading for Myanmar, with its spinach green jungie, hilly terrain, rocky oul 
croppings, and golden temples 


Symptoms of trouble with the starboard engine began to appear almosta eek 


before our forced janding in Sumatra. When we took off from Vangon on Day 24, the 
motor sounted as if itwas missing on & cylinder, As we were leaving Bangkok, the 
engine wns so sluggish | wosn't sure we'd make it over downtown buildings. That 
afternoon, after dodging thunderstorms in the Gulf of Thailand, we made an un- 


schmdiuledd Landing on the slate of Langkawi in Malaver because the engine started 





vibrating badly and the needle on the tachometer began to swing like a metronome 
Repiacing & Spark plug mot us as far 2s Singapore, where lan oneil suffered severe 

abclominal pains that put him in the hospital. We had-all been hit with stomach ail 

ments at one pointor another, but Ian's problems were later diagnosed as cholera 

Two days later the Vimy broke down over Lampung Province on Sumatra, and we 

belly flopped into the rice Held 140 miles short of Jakarta 

Hy Saturday, Liectober 15. six claty ¢ after our crash landing, the formet Ly Deace 

ful scene around us had been transformed into a one-ring circus. A sleady stream 

of villagers in a holiday mood flowed in and out of the trampled paddy, directed 

itary police anc army troops in green and camouflage uniforms. The 


noisy chatter of the crowd was punctuated by the 4ene, Fone of bicycle horns 
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from flavored-ice vendors, who were doing a brisk business in the stifling heal 


With little sleep, eyes stinging from the smoky air, and only the most basic of hand 
fut first 


tools to work with, we were filthy, weary, and desperate to make an escape. 
had to repair the landing gear, straighten the collapsed tail wheel strut, replace 


Wie 


the starboard engine, and build an airstrip. We had determined by now that the 
encine was ruined: An exhaust valve had destroyed a piston, snapping the camshaft 
into three pieces. Fortunately a spare VE was ready to be shipped from Brisbane 


Australia. Mick delivered it from Jakarta in the Nomad, doing a carrier-style landing 


on the strip that had been cut through the paddy’s matrix of low earthen walls bya 


hundred farmers under Lane’s direction. Malcolm Wood, replacing lan, followed in 


the Islander with tools and supplies 
After echt hours of manhandling the new engine into place, we wiped the thick 


layer of Sumatran dirt from the propeller, bolted the propeller onto the engine, and 
Hehtened the fving wires. The new motor barked to life: It was time to say good-bye 


fhe police managed to push back the crowd enough to let Lang tax the Vimy to 


= 


the south end of the landing strip, though the path through all the people was still 


The Vimy Fites Agar 





narrower than the aircraft's wingspan, At wesiowly 
gathered speec, stirring up a blincdting storm of dust 
behind us, people were diving out of the way, Our 
Ores sank into soft spots as we bounced down the 
runway toward the Nomad, which was parked Al 
the nerthern end. We lifted into the air, and Lang 
turned us abruptly to the left to clear the chase plane 

“We made it!" Lang shouted, grabbing mv shoul 
der in celebration. “We got out!" 


HE ODD THING WAS, J didn't share 
us jubilation: Though | was just as 
relieved that the Vimy bad escape, I 
was still naggerl by doubts: | wasn't 
sure the aircraft could make it to Jakar 
ta, let alone to Australia 1,700 miles away. Flying 
from now on would be an exercise in suspense 
The new Enging ran smoothly, however, on the 
short tlight to Jakarta, where we stave 
mush repairing the lancing g@ear Then ‘ Wit headed 
east across Indonesia, hopping from island to 
Biand— ali, Sumbawa, Fimor. Lang and | hardh 
spoke during these jong flights, which told me that 
ht was worried too. T found myself unconsciousls 
lightening my seat harness, as if that would help 
At the Village of Rupangon Timor we were met by 
schoolchildren, costumed dancers, traditional musi- 
cians, and chanting old men wiose teeth had been 
blackened by decades of chewing betel nut. [ tried to 
reinx and enjoy the festivities, but] couldn't ignore 
the i amidtins voice of doubt. I wasn't looking for- 
Ward to spending more than seven hours the next 
dav flving over the shark-infested Timor Sea 
Our takeoli fromm Kupang on Day 42—the last of 
Our journey —was not a confidence bilder, Despite the fact that Lang anc I were the 
only ones aboard the Vimy, it took us more than 20 minutes to Peach our maximum 
altitude of 1,400 feet. As we left the coast behind, [ kept looking over my shoulder, 
watching the last bit of green disappear on the blue horizon 
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Our engines were running adequately, but each time we hit.a bit of turbulence 
their note changed, making my pulse race. [had to trick myself into not looking 
every few seconds at the rauces— tachometer, fuel pressure, of] Lemperatine, cil pres- 
ture, Water tereperate re— because I knew that if looked long enough, the needles 
would barn Loh crt) ble 

Three hours later I spotted a few sailboats on my Side and marked their latitucle 
nnd longitude in case we needed to come back and clitch near them later, We were 
still more than three hours from land. [If an engine failed now, the aircraft would sink 
below the waves without a trace. | tmaaimed what the skeptics would say then: 

“What a pity, s0 close.” 

“toed effort. Too bad about the Vimy 

"Those tools should have quit in Sumatra,” 

With only 95 mules to go, [ faintly heard the control tower in Darwin 

“Over there,” I said at last, pointing to a thin white line in the haze on our left 
“That's Bathurst [shand, right?" 
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Yep, Lang said. “Welcome to Australia.” 
We made landfall aver Darwin within the hour, and I was looking down on Fan 


lanciineg field, as well as Ross Smith Avenue, Keith Lane 





nie Bay, site of the origina 
Shiers Street, and Bennett Street. As Lang banked os left toward the airport, cutting 
the power, I heard the song of the Vimy flying wires and had to take a deep breath 

“Wirny 1, cleared to land,” the control tower told us: “Welcome back to Darwin 
after all these years 


Our wheels touched down on Australian soil at 5-09 pom. om October Hecause 


of the storms in Europe, fog in Cairo, plague in India, and forced landing on 
Sumatra, we had taken two weeks longer to finish the flight than Ross Smith and 
his crew hac in 1919. But we didn't really care. Lang was excited to be back on his 
native soil, and [was overwhelmed with relie! and pride that our time machine 
hac succeecderd 

As Lang and T hopped down from the plane at Darwin to speak to a crowd ol 
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television and newspaper reporters, someone hand- 
ed mé a magnum of champagne and I let the cork 
fy, bouncing it off the Vimey's upper wing. Acdmin- 
tstrator of the Northern Terrntory Austin Asche 
und the Acting Lord Mayor of Darwin, Robyne 
Burridge, stepped forward to welcome us, just 
as their counterparts had greetecl Ross Smith 75 
years before on December 10, 1919, After having 
patiently waited for her turn, Wendy Miles handed 
mea telegram of coneratulations from Australian 
Prime Minister Paul Reatineg 

Virs. Miles ts the daughter of Sir Hudson Fysh 
one of the founder's of daca ind Lhe first person 
to shake Ross South’: hand at Darwin, surpriime, 


ji ' 1 - 1 i 
him with & bindle of telecrams from sroundl thi 





i two voung men had served together 
the paeeaninn Light Horse and Flying Corps in th 
Micdle East 

“Secing the Vimy today gave me a funny feeling 
inside.” Nirs Miles sid. "Tt brought back memo 


cdhood. TD was 


worl ‘T 


nies of the small planes of my chi 
quite overcome, 

Phe story of the Smith brothers has a bittersweet 
encing. Less than three yeurs alter ther triam 
phant success, for which the two pilots: were 
knizhted by King George V, Rosé and Jim Bennet 
were killec| in the crash of an amphibious Vickers 
Viking in Engiand. They had been testing the mur- 
craft fora proposed flight around the world. Keith, 
whoalso would have been in the cockpit if his train 
from Londen hadn't been delayed by fog, arrived 
at the airheld in Brooklands as the plane struck thi 
ground. Koss was deacl by fhe time Keith ¢printed 
io the wreckage. Benny ded in his arms, 

There bad always been something reckless about 
the way Ross Smith lived. But there was also some 
thing inspiring about his PIOneerimng sit Dime 





anc again he risked his life to advance the possibili 
Hes of aviation from idea to ec T would like to 
think thal our (ight, in amore modest way, re- 
wived that spirit by showing that great adventures 
are shill possibte for those willing to pursue & dream 
and to trust in the skill and courmee of their frie 

As we stood in the long shadow of our ilying 
rr bisa l saw names ancl greetings in Arabic, 
Hindi, Malay, and other languages traced in the 
dust that still clung to the lower WHITES, ancl | 
recited a thousand faces from our 11 ,000-mile 


fight. D uncerstood then what Ross Smith had written about his moment of glory 





Che fordshios and pers of the past month were forgotten i tre excitement of the 
fresenl. We shook honds with one another, our hearts swelling wetn hore emotions 


mnuvoked bv achievement and Lhe elamour of tre nioment, fiwed, and wer te, periaps 


fhe three Moc Of OU rete. ‘a 


Ihe is Mh ly Flies teal rf 





By HAROLD L. PRATT, dr,,.and JEFFREY C..CARRIER 
Photographs by NICK CALOYIANIS 


Locked in a turbulent embrace, two nurse sharks mate off 

the Florida Keys —the first time scientists have documented 
p in detail the sex life of sharks in the wild. To subdue his 

partner, the male must seize the female's oo fin, flip 
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ANIMAL ATTRACTION 

nder a blazing subtropical sky 
| we wail, sometimes for hours, 
Our perch is a 20-foot-high 
tower made of scaffolding. 
From here we sweep our eyes over calm, 
coral-filled waters off the Florida Keys. 
Suddenly a spray of seawater erupts 
from the surface —it's a male shark 
lunging for a female's fin—and a tal! 
slaps the water with 4 percussive boom. 
Anather mating attempt begins. 
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Since 1992, when the two of us— 
along with Linda Martin of the Monterey 
Bay Aquarium—began studying the first 
known breeding ground of nurse sharks, 
we've documented 165 mating events 
here, What biologists previously knew 
about the reproductive behavior of wild 
sharks was |imited to chance encounters 
in the open sea and the stories of local 
fishing guides. Now we were immersed 
in the real thing. 

We owe much of our field success to 
the fact that we could practically touch 
the mating animals. Typically we were 
able to approach as close as two feet 
with our Cameras, near enough to hear 
the male crunching down on the female's 
tough fin. The sharks, particularly In the: 
final stages of mating, seemed almost 
oblivious of our presence. 

Ginglymostoma ciratum, although tre- 
mendousty strong, is a benign, relatively 

















-Sluggish shark. Adults range from seven 


to ten feet in langth and weigh between 
250 and 400 pounds. Common in near- 
shore waters, it is the shark that divers 
are most likely to encounter off Florida 
and in the Caribbean, Despite their pas- 


sive nature, nurse sharks will bite divers 


who annoy them—something we never 
allowed ourselves to forget, especially 
when In the company of big males. 

The nurse shark spends much of its: 
time in caves, leaving to feed on prey 
such as lobsters, squid, and crabs. The 
sucking sound of its powerful thraat 
muscles probably explains the: shark's 
common name. 

During the five-week mating season 
some 20 adults congregated in the 
small area we were studying. When a 


commotion broke out on the surface, off 


we'd go, quickly, quietly, stalking the 
sharks with only snorkeling gear. Photog- 
rapher Nick Caloyianis swam with us, 
making many hundred-yard dashes a day 
to capture these scenes. 

We usually arrived in time to see a 
complex mating dance of acceptance or 
rejection. Amid-a swirl of fins we watched 
as the male struggied to arch his body 
over the female, which here camles a red 
identifying tag (top right), Often one of 
his penis-like claspers poked out of the 
water, pointing skyward. All male sharks 
possess two claspers to deliver spenm. 
As we were able to verify, only one ls 
used in copulation, the choice depen- 
dent on which side of the female he Is 
able to grip. 

The females do not submit readily. 
Less than 10 percent of the mating. 
attempts ended in successful copula- 
tion. Often a female avoids a mate by 
retreating to shallow water and digging 
her pectoral fin into the bottom (right). In 
the end, only the most aggressive and 
persistent males are successful. 


HAROLD “WES” PRATT, a marine blologist at 
the National Marine Fisheries Service labara- 
tory in Narragansett, Rhode isiand, has stud- 
led shark nenroduction for the past 26 years. 
JEFFREY C. CARRIER of Albian College, Michi- 
Ban, ig a physiologist specializing in nurse 
Shark biology, “A Savage Mind of Love,“ 
poproduced by NICK CALOVIANIS, will air June 
25 on EXPLORER on TBS Superstation. 





National Geographic, May 1905 





GETTING A GRIP 


ore partners than rivals, two 
suitors approach a female 
fabove), undeterred by har 
| attempts to elude them 
Probably the most surprising of our finds 
wes how often small males seemed to 
cooperate when attempting to mate with 
4 female. First one, then another, would 
literally inhale the femate's opposite 
pectoral Tins and together tow her to 


deeper water. In some cases we saw as 
Many 835 Six males working together to 
ambush a female, A savvy female might 
resist the males by arching her side to 
keeo her fin away from them. 

The beneficiary of this group behavior 


is the male that can manage the tlantest 
erip on the female's fin and accomplish 

the tricky maneuver of aligning his body 

with hers. Thus anchored, he can roll the 
female over, flick his tall undemeath her 
to brace himself, and insert 4 clasper 


National Geographic, May 1005 











(above). Suceesstul cooulations last 
between one and two Minutes, 
Afterward, the male often collapses 
on the sea botiom. This evident fatigue 
may result from the fact that the male is 
Geprived of oxygen the whole time Ne has 
nis jaws clamped onto the female's tin 
After days of mating, the female swims 
away with a chewed-up pectoral fin (left) 
These “love bites” may )ook Serious, but 
Biven the nurse shark s toweh, thick skin 
they quickly heal 






So ‘His stare as fierce as his bite, the dominant male we called % 
—% ed Eye prepares to haul away a female, remoras and all. 

Whenever Red Eye approached, the behavior of the females 
“oo ‘smerespmrapephehmaspe adn deere 

a ere ene ONE Male to Cnpture @ fin. At least one naust have 
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SHARK SLEUTHING 
losing mn on new discoveries. we 
tried ta 
attached 2 list of codes to our 
Video Camera (above) 50 we 

HOuld Identity tagged Individuals and 

to decipher RrOUp Interactions. \e 


eBVen TOUNd a NewDdan pup near a sponge 


begin 


patcn (below), Confirming our Denier that 
the mating ground aiso served as a pup 


ping habitat and nursery 
Fi nding the newborn underscored how 





much we have to leam. While we Know 
che young hatch from eges inside thelr 
mothers bodies We Can only Guess at 


the gestation period, which is 6 to 24 
montis in other species 

Some answers may be on the way 
Prank MUU, Curator of 
ida, in Orlando, helped us. capture two 
females we had observed 
BUBRESt DOM BIE: DRSRTENT 

harks captivit 
née their progress. lf the births are suc 
cesstul 20 to 30 pups 
ung and rewase them 
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(ters number 


with their mothers back inte the wild 
many Shark Sspe- 

, HUTSE Sharks are Delleved to be 
declining In number. They are killed for 
crab bait and caught | 
ommercially Valuable shark spe 
cies. Aithougn federal regulations 

Shi af res 


non thet fa el tl rat tl Tk hy i 


cose Win 


Node ntally. wii 


more ec 


propect nurse 
OAstal areas 
remain wild means that we must stay 

BG animals and ther 
if we are successful, this 
pair Wight) and countless others will 
Fruitful matings ahead, 


Vigilant to protect th 


environment 


have many t 
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Fifty years ago National 
Geographic maps helped 
win World War II, at home 
and on the front lines. 


By JOHN F. SHUPE 


Tae out and spread 


before you a map of the 
whole earth,” President 
Franklin Daten Roose 
Olt Told Pecio Steanears 
on February 23, 1942 

Follow with me the tef 
erences which | shall 
Mahe To the wWorld- 
encircling batthe lirres 
of This wet 

In the heeies af 1.2 

milion National Geo- 
fraphic Socpety Mer 
bers that map would 


have bee Oulled from 


“HEF EAD TOGEAPHER 


the December 1444 
ISS OF NATRONA 
GEOGRAPHIC Magazine 

Thre: EOVEIMITMEN, [OG 
reted on Seciety maps 
In early Aon! 1545 FOR 
Was Shown a Map over- 
lata with taped outlines 
of Gentieny Ss Shrinking 
positions (emt). The 
mao, which after ool 
VEATS anes Onge again 
Inthe White House ap 
ALGOM, WEE The fast ore- 
pered for FDR. He died 
on April 12 





Introduction by GEORGE M. ELSEY 


THUSTEE EMERITUS 


IN APRIL 1942 I was assigned to President Roosevelt's Map 
Room as a young Navy ensign. | felt right ac home. When 
the United States entered the wara few months earlier, one of 

my first acts asa Naval Intelligence officer had been to visit the 
headquarters of the National Geographic Society, obtain a 
supply of maps, and begin to master the terrain of war. 


Like a lot of Americans at the time of Pear! 
Harbor, I knew little about the islands of 
southeast Asin, where our Britteh and Lntch 
allies were struggling, as we were soon to bein 
the Philippines, against the Japanese. But the 
National Geographic's accurate, timely maps 
brought me wp to speed, and when | reported 
Lo work at the White House, the familiar maps 
were stuck on the walls all around me 

Those copies had clear plastic overlays cov- 
ered with grease-pencil markings to show the 
locations of Alhied and enemy troops. Large 
charts of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans from 
the Nawy Hydrographic (Office were studded 
with tiny pins in-a rainbow of colors: blue for 
United States ships, orange for Japanese, red 
for British and—most ominously—black pins 
placed in the Atlantic for the feared German 
submarines, 

The small office, converted from what had 
been a lacies cloakroom on the ground floor-at 


56 


1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, functioned-as the 
President's intelligence and communications 
center. Coded messages came rattling in from 
our allies—Churchill, Stalin, and Chiang Kai- 
shek—and answers went back. Our office was 
$0 secret that its very existence was classified 
information. These of us stationed there 
worked around the clock to keep the Presi- 
dent's maps up to the minute. The Army and 
Navy-kept us Informed on our own Allied 
forces, and much information on the enemy 
was gleaned from Magic and Ultra, secret 
operations that deciphered enemy codes. We 
were under orders to answer mo questions 
about our duties 

The President could dropin atany time, but 
he usually came in the morning, on his way to 
the Oval Office in the West Wing. He would 
come back on his return to the residence, two 
stories above us, in the late afternoon. Access 
was so stricly controlled that neither the 


National Geographic, May 1905 
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Ripping. @ map from a 
july 15401 Geogaareic 
(facing page), FDR 
defined & plan to pro- 
tect Atlantic convoys: 
Britain and the United 
States would divide 
the ocean's defense 
Prior to the Cairg 
BLITmIt in November 
1oa3, FOR-sketched on 
4 Society map an oocu- 
pled Europe divided 
among the Allies (eft). 
Winston Churenill 
had his-own jdees, In 
Quebec the following 
year (above) the iead- 
ers debated Europe's 
future using the July 
1944 map supplement, 
“Germany and ts 
Approaches.” 














Secret Service nor the President's valet, who 
pushed FDR's wheelchair everywhere else, 
could enter, 

A bell would ring at the President's ap- 
proach, and one of us would open the door and 
take over the wheelchair. Maneuverimeg care- 
fully, we would push the chair first tothe main 
desk, where the latest war news—or possibly 
the latest message from Churchill —awaited in 
a black-leather folder with “The President” 
stamped in gold leaf on the front. Then we 
would make aslow tour of the room, which 
was furnished with drab Navy desks, file 
safes, ancl metal chairs. Furniture was clus- 
tered in the center, leaving aisles on the four 
sides so FOR could study the maps at close 
range, He called the pace, stopping before any 
map that particularly interested him. 

It helped to know your geography. [remem- 
ber a Mustered ambassador, just home from 
our London embassy, who tried to bluif his 
way through a Map Room session with FDR. 
When the President asked about wartime 
developments in Djibouti, the ambussarcior fell 
into embarrassed silence, then cidled over to 
meand whispered: 

“Where—or what—is Djibouti?” Backing 
up, I discreetly pointed to the spot on 4 wall 
map of East Africa. With a twinkle FDR 
asked the red-faced envoy: “Now that vou 
know where it is, what do you think?" 

Since so many of the incoming messages hac 
geographic implications, it was essential to 
have good maps on hand that could be sent 
along to the President with the méssages. The 
society's maps were ideal becouse they were 
the most accurate: We could notalwaysrely on 
other maps—one from the Army, which was 
supposed to portray the eastern front, had Sta- 
lingrad grossly misplaced on the wrong river. 

Furthermore, stratezically important maps 
appeared from the Society at just the right 
moment. “Germany and fis Approaches,” a 
July 1944 magazine supplement, was handy 
when we needed to lay out forthe President the 
proposed areas of Germany and Austria that 
would be occupied by the Soviets, the British, 
and the Americans after the Nazi surrender. 
FDR wus not happy with the American zont 
as proposed bya commission working in Lon- 
don, Poking bt finger at the map we had 
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GEokok M. ELSev is president emeritus of the 
American National Red Crogs, He was-a White 
House aide to Presidents Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Harry S. Truman, 


Blueprints for Victory 


carefully marked, he spoke about his bicycle 
tour of the region asa young man. “Too hilly, 
too far removed fram good ports. I don't like 
it.” But before he could persuade Churchill to 
awitch zones, De Gaulle raised a rackus from 
his London headquarters, demanding areas 
for his French forces to occupy. We went back 
to the Geographic maps, marking them up 
again and again until this thorny matter was 
settled—but never to anyone's satisfaction. 


RESIDENT TRUMAN'S USE of the Map 
Room was, of course, very much briefer 
than FDR's but no less critical, Coming 

suddenly into office in April 1945, woefully 
uninformed on war plans and the many diplo- 
matic issues that were causing fissures in the 
alliance, the new President relied heavily on 
qurmaps and files to prepare forhisconterence 
with the British and Soviets at Potsdam. He 
studied with special intensity an enlargement 
of the Geographic's April 1944 map, “Japan 
and Adjacent Regions of Asia and the Pacific 
Ocean,” which covered much of one wall of 
the Man Room. On this we had marked plans 
for an invasion of the home islands of Japan 
scheduled for the autumn of 1945. Truman 
was appalled at the magnitude of Japanese 
forces that our intelligence services estimated 
would be available to resist the invasion. 

l often saw him standing before the maps in 
deep reflection, profoundly disturbed by the 
tstimates of American and Japanese casual- 
ties. This reinforced his decision to press Stalin 
to declare war on Japan and persuaded him to 
accept the recommendation of his military and 
civilian advisers to use atomic bombs to bring 
the war to a close. 

When the enc of the war finally came and 
the Map Room was dismantled, I salvaged 
several maps in the interest of history. The one 
with the most emotional meaning for me after 
half a century is a section of the Geographic's 
June 1943 map, “Europe and the Near Fast.” 
A plastic overlay is covered with red mark- 
ings. Datel April 3, 1945, it forecast that the 
Nazi forces would disintegrate in less than a 
month. President Roosevelt did not live to see 
how remarkably prescient it was. 

I recently returned this map to the White 
House: It now hangs above the mantel in what 
isstill known as the Map Room. There it may 
serve future presidents as a vivid symbol of 
why a very special place came to bear that 
name during Worle War IT. 
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a, LAST PUSH had pushed past Allhed 


M lines at alent under 


4 - - im Chinsines 1944 found “artificial meaner: 
" FUR grimly sorvceying created by Search 
| Belen Ss Antennas lehts bouncing ott 
fefion on “Germany low clouds 
and Its Approaches” By January, when 
(left). Overtays showed US. troops were 
— 4 ks Hitior’s fine! offensive, photopraphed in an 
ere Wo | aa . nk the Battle of the Bulge. Ardennes chow line 
| , | Especially worrisome, 
the Fifth Panzer Army push had sputtered 


Germany s tast major 


Preparing for the 
Wars end, planners al 
SUprene Headquarters 
Allied Exped tlhorwary 
Forces (SHAEF) used 

Gernany and ts 
Aporoacnhes fo plot 
Operation Jubilant 
(abowel, a never used 
plan tor paratroopers to 
fescue prisoners of war 

The British atsn 
a reed on Society maps 
The War Office re- 
printed 50,000 copies 
of “Germany ard Its 
Aporachas 


GERMANY'S 
COLLAPSE 
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Crushing the ener, 
Allied (GCS are Shown 
6S Clue arrows Swarn- 
ing from the north, east. 
and west ona March 
25, 1945, SHAEF 
markup of “Genmnany 
and Its Approaches” 
lanove). Red hatching 


reflects fear that routed 
Germans would estab- 
isha redoubt in the 
Ajlos, delaying surren- 
der-indefinitely 

As the liberators 
rolled across Europe, 
(hey posted thousands 
of copies of this map 
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Even ina remote 
French village (below) 
convoys Gould get their 
haarings without ask- 
Ing directions. 

The futility of Genna- 
ny 6 fing! situation was 
clear on a briefing map 
(npht) used by SHAEF 
Chief of Staff Gen. 
Walter Bedell Smith. 
Blue Allied lines pene: 
trating red German de- 
fenses on the April 29, 
1945, markup of 
“Germany and Its Ap 
proaches” showed the 
Wal was Virtually won 

A week later in 
Reims, France, Srih 
confronted German 
commanders with this 
hopeless picture—add- 
Ing two fictitious Allbed 
alteck plans for food 
measure. Germany sur- 
rendered within hours: 
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INVADE JAPAN 

AS victory in the Pacific 
drew near, President 
Harry S. Truman con 
tamplsted an operation 
to dwarf 0 day: the 
invasion of Japan 

Map Reon was Ehis 
April Lo44 Society 
man, torn in two as if 


WES Taken down 
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JAPAN'S EMPIRE 
SHRINKS 


Guetalcanal, Tarawa, 
Guam, two Jina, Oki 
nawae: With dreadful 
resolve, Allied forces 
pushed back Japanese 
troops in-bloody ishend 
by-istand combat. On 
Iwo Jima the monthiong 
Mop-up required biast- 
Ing Japanese defend- 
ara from cayes (below) 
For future studies the 
Army Historical Branch 


charted the Aliles’ 
progress in the Pacific 
with looping folines on 
the Souety Ss Septem: 
ber 1943 map, “Pacitic 
Ocean. and the Bay of 
Bengal,” 

Briefed by Adm. Wil 
iam Leahy, Truman 
monitored the war from 
the Map Room, & oon 
VEILED Cidakroom 
jabove). Pacific theater 
maps hang on the east 
Wall, European [heater 
maps on the west 
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LOST AND 
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Droning above thie 
South Pacitie, the Anny 
Air Forces 8-27 pilot 
Anew only one thing for 
certain: He was lost 
Worse still, Sitting be- 
hind Ain wees four-stay 
brass— Adm. Chester 
W. Nimitz, Commander 
in Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet, headed for em 
battled Guadalcanal 

Nimitz’s aide, Lt. Hal 
Lamar, Was asleep 
amMone tallbags in 
bath wie ar offices 
folsed him, shouting, 
“YOU Still got thet 


bectraphic map you 


aowed me yesteriay? 


Lan (right, ina 8-17 
with 8 reprint of the 
map) recalls, “I'd 
brought it slong 
because | thought itd 
be interesting 
“[nteresting It was. 
We were Tying over an 


enemy isiand! It took a 
half hour for the pilot 
to Pet onentead, Later, 
Nimitz told Gen, hap 
Amold of the Anny Air 
Forces his pilots should 
Bal Over-ocean train- 
ing. He said, There are 
no reairoad tracks to 
follow out hare” 

The February 1942 
map that-saw Nimitz to 
his goal, “Theater af 
War in the Pacific 
Ocean, helped count 
lass others keep their 
bearings ina suddenly 
huge word 

A whimnscel cont 
sion of sipins on Saipan 
(lett) Called-1o mind 
FOR's words in Fetruary 
ia4e 2: “This war is 
different from all othe: 
ward ah tha past, not 
only for tts methods 
Bnd WEaDONms OUT B60 
In its geography a 


Notronal Geographic, May 1005 









Torn apart more 
than 150 years 
ago, the Chero- 
kee of North 
Carolina and 


Oklahoma follow 


separate paths as 


they seek to keep 
their tribal sou! 
while making’ 
their way in the 


outside world, 


TWO NATIONS, 
OS sO) aD 


BY GLOFPPREY NORMAN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY MAGGIE STEBER 
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#*¢ Of Cherokees descent—and Creek and Pawnee as well—ceremonial 


dancer Ron Moses wears paint and feathers adapted from the dress 


of his Plains forebears at the Cherokee National Holiday Powwow. 





#¢ Taking a break from truck repairs, Mike Grant plays with his niece, 
Raven, During the busy season in Cherokee, North Carolina, he 
eamed cash posing for snapshots: “All tourists want is vour Indian 





face, so that's what you sell.” Off-season work at home is scarce: 
when bast heard from, Grant was headed for South Carolina, where 
friends think he may have landed a factory job. 





** OKLAHOMA 
Agricultural savvy, 
sharpened over centu- 
ries, helps Cherokee 
farmers grow blue- 
berries, peaches, and 
soybeans near Tahle- 
quah, capital of the Cher- 
okee Nation. To promote 
education and employ- 
ment, the tribe works 
closely with a local uni- 
versity and recruits firms 
to open manufacturing 
plants in the region. 





FEATHER HANGS from the rearview mirror 

of Hastings Shade's truck, a feather from 

the wing ofa golden eagle. He calls it his “go- 

anywhere, do-anything” feather. It 1s a wift 
| Trom one of the nation’s elders. For Shade, it 
fetches good medicine, safe travel, long memory, Right now we are 
traveling down a backcountry road near a community called Lost City, 
in the county of Cherokee, in the state of Oklahoma. Shade, himself a 
(Cherokee, is taking me to a place with boyhood memories 0 sensate 
they ring in his ears. “IT can hear the water éimging,” he says. “I can 
sit down there on @ rock by the creek-and the niftles—they still sing 
me their song, 

This whole country is a place of spring-fed creeks ond riffied rivers, 
carving their valleys across the limestone face of Oklahoma's Ozark 
Plateau. A place, too, of wide, green bottomlands speckled with cattle; 
of undufant hill all buttoned up uncer forests of oak and hickory, ash 
and élm, of modest homes in scattered communities, though few quite 
so: scattered 2s Lost City—“lost,” some Cherokee say, because its orig- 
inal inhabitants turned into “litte people,” by which they mean that 
the originals inexplicably disappeared. 

And this is Indian country, but not in the sense of its being a reserva- 
ion. ‘This is the home of the Cherokee Nation, # fecerally recognized 
sovereign nation, as tt was by treaty with the United States for much of 
the 19th century. Then, before the treaties were broken and the terri- 
tory opened to statehood, Oklahoma harbored the displaced remnants 
of more than 60 tribes. Most numerous of these were the Cherokee, 
and their dominance among Native Americans continues in the region 
to this day. Now, in 14 counties of 
northeastern Oklahoma, 165,000 full- 
and mixed-blood Cherokee count 
themselves members of this nation 
whose success in administering its 
own affairs is unsurpassed by any 
other NWatve American tribe 

Another 10,500 individuals, unaft- 
Aliated with the Oklahoma Cherokee, 
make up the Eastern Band. Most of 
them occupy a $6,000-acre reser- 
vation in North Caroling, in the 
heart of this once indivisible tribe's 
ancestral turf 

Apart from the intervening miles, 
Hastings Shade figures some five gen- 
trations and more than 150 years sep- 
arate him from that other country. But neither existing records nor 
familial memory serves to reveal which of his ancestors first arrived in 
these verdant hills at the edge of the reat western praine, forced exiles 
trom the for Appalachians, gaunt survivors of the Trail of Tears. 

Shade pulls his truck to the side of the road. “This was my grand- 
parents’ place,” be says. “Back in the forties, 1 grew up here.” 

Beyond a barbed-wire fence, an overzrown field of fescue and clover 
flistens with dew. A cistant line of trees marks the way toward that 
creek with the musical rifles. “That usec to be corn,” he says, waving 





National Geographic, Moy 1904 





a hand al the field. “And watermelons anc peanuts. The house sat 
4 barn, a horse, 


wre were bic hickories and walnut trees up here. At 


aver there, two rooms with a porch. No vehicles then 





and a wagon. | 
nicht we'd play cards, usecl peanuts for betting monev. Grandpa 
would say, “Pile your hulls right here. [Tl use ‘em for kindling in 
the morning 

Remembrance welrhs heavy on the mind of the Cherokee, as it does 
for most Native Americans seeking to atiirm ther cultural identity ina 
high-tech world. Success depends to some extent on knowing wher 
one came from anc never toreettiing it. Unlike western tnbes such os 
the Navajo and Sioux, the (cherokee in their eastern homelands pot a 
head start learning to hone the racial memory while adapting to the 
white min § wavs, | Ver thal CITCUMSiance, Le transplanted { ‘hero 
kee of Oklahoma—of all the Indian groups in North America—have 
probably succeeded best in bridging the two disparate worlds in which, 
for better or worse, the 20th-century Indian must live. Nowadays, tn 
fact, the Cherokee Nation looks to be almost a3 ready to go anywhere 


and doe anything as Hastings Shace’s teather 


CEOFFaLY NORMAN, an Alabama native, is the author of eight books and 
MUUTLeroUs TMugarine articles on nature and the outdoors. [iis os hs first assign 
ment for NATIONAL GEeORAPHIC, One-quarter Cherokee and raised in Texas 
hnotgripher MAGGIE STERES visited her ancestral lands tor the first time 
while coverme this story. Her last assionment for the mararine was on the 


ATcAn save trace (Sentember 16921 


Pwo Notions : Cen Pee ip le: The Cherokes 


#** NORTH CAROLINA 


Rusting visage of 
Sequoyah, the Indian 
scholar who in the early 
1800s devised a writing 
system for the Cherokee 
language, rises above 
the tourist clamor in 
Cherokee, North Caro- 
lina. A gateway to Great 
Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park, the head- 
guarters of the Eastem 
Band is a jumble of 
storefronts, neon signs, 
and tepaes that draws 
nearly six million visitors 
each year to the Chero- 
Kee reservation, 





*¢ “We get whal we need 
from the land,” says 
Walker Calhoun of Big 
Cove, North Carolina, He 
and his grandson, Pat- 
rick, collect witch hazel 
bark for brewing a fever- 
breaking tea. Calhoun 
takes his knowledge 

of medicine, dance, 

and language to area 
schools: “l worry that our 
words will die out with 
the old people.” 

Teacher Laura Hill's 
optimism runs as bright 
as the free-flowing 
Oconaluftee River (oppo- 
sitel. “Last year my stu- 
dents said the Pledge of 
Allegiance in Cherokee 
for the first time,” she 
says. “Our language is 
in a period of rebirth." 


i 





NCE THEY WERE KNOWN to others as the warlords of the south- 
em mountains, but among themselves they were the Princi- 

pil People, Archaeologists sifting potsherds for hints of their 
origin have determined that they were living in the southern 


Appilachians a5 long as 2,000 vears ago, and linguists conclude that 


they are related to the Iroquois, from whom they split at least 2,000 
years before that. By the time of their first Furopean encounter, with 
Hernando de Soto in 1540, the Cherokee hac staked out a territory 
three times a5 large as the present-day 
state of Virginia, stretching from the 
Ohio River on the north almost to the 
(Chattahoochee in what one dav 
would be Georgia, from the valley of 
the Tennessee east across the Grent 
smoky Mountains to the Piecimont af 
the Carolinas. There may have been 
as mary as 25,000 of them, ih three- 
score Villages set amid bottomland 
fields of corn, beans, anc tobacco. 
One English trader allowed as how 
the Cherokee and netehboring tribes 
were 50 advanced they must be 
among the Ten Lost Tribes of Israel, 

In truculent times the Cherokee 
warred on their neighbors, the Choe 
taw and Creek; thev fought with the English against the New World 
French and blue-coat Americans, but went over to the Unite: States’ 
hide inthe War of 1812. Cherokee braves distinguished themselves 
under Andrew Jackson's command at the Battle of Horseshoe Bend in 
Alabama, where aT of 1 heir leaders WHs epic io have Sa VeC] Jackson ‘= 
touslecl topknot from a Creek tomahawk, Old Hickory, or Sharp Knife 
as the tribes would call him, went on to become the seventh President 
of the United States, in which capacity he ungratefully promoted and 
gladly signed the Indian Removal Act of 1830. The act banished the 
Cherokee and other eastern tribes beyond the wide Mississippi. 

No matter that the Cherokee had already accepted Thomas Jefier 
son's earlier counsel to assimilate. No matter that they bad established 
their own constitutional government with a senate, a house of repre- 
sentatives, and anvelected chief, that they had schools and a written 





language devised by the tribe's svilabary genius, Sequoyah, From the 


Jacksonian perspective, the Indians had to go. Gold had been cliscov- 


ered in Greorgia fas it would be discovered a half century later in the 
Sioux s Binck Hills}, white squatters itched for new tands, and the 
ords of the cotton kingdom looked upon the Indian corntields and saw 
that they were good —for growing cotton, 

So the Incians went: First the Choctaw, out of Mississippi ina 
winter blizzard, barefoot, short on blankets and rations, next the 
Creek from Alabama, some in-chains; on¢ overloaded steamboat 
capsizing tn route, more than 300 crowned. Then the Chickasaw 
from Arkansas and Mississippi, and the Seminole from Flonda. 

And then it was exile time for the Cherokee, who had successfully 





argued their case before the U. 5. Supreme Court, who had heard 
Chief Justice John Marshall affirm their sovereign status anc 
their right.to remain in Georgia, but « 


rounded up by Jackson's soldiers, incarcerated in detention 





wnow found themselves 


National Geographic, May 1905 





*¢ Charmed by his act, a French tourist plants a kiss on Henry Lambert 
in the town of Cherokee. By “chiefing” — posing for visitors —for 44 
years, he has eamed enough money to educate six children and pay for 














his home. Some criticize his costume: The ribbon shirt is Cherokee; the 
warbonnet, belt, and breechcloth are not. “The tourists love this jook,"” 
Lambert says. “So I'll be chiefing this way unti) Gabriel blows his horn.” 





camps, and marched 800 circuitous miles to eastern Oklahoma. 

Some 15,000 Cherokee followed the Trail of Tears west, from 1838 
to 1839, separate! in contingents of varying size, facing ordeals that 
ranged from dysentery to hypothermia, from measles to whooping 
cough. Soon-a trail of graves marked the way west. Estimates placed 
the death toll, in camps as well_as in transit, as high as.4,000, or about 
one in every four individuals rounded up for removal. 

At least a thousand other Cherokee were more fortunate, Escaping 
the roundup by stealth or special exemption, they hunkered down in 
the Great Smokies to become the rootstock of the Eastern Band 


HEROKEE, NORTH CAROLINA, 156 years after the exoclus. 
Population: 7,500. Location: 50 miles west of Asheville, near 
the southern terminus of the Blue Ridge Parkway andl a gate- 

* way to Great Smoky Mountains National Park, This is the 
hub of the Cherokee reservation, known as Qualla Boundary, the 
headquarters of the Eastern Band. 

Though surrounded by striking mountain scenery and skewered by 
a sparkling trout stream, the town of Cherokee is not « picturesque 
place. It survives in large parton tourism. With its Oconaluftee Indian 
Village replicating tribal crafts and Hfestyles of the [Sth century and 
the outdoor historical pagrant (rte These Willy playing six nights a 
week in summer to a full amphitheater, the community tries to give the 
towrist-a brie!, if somewhat blurred, glimpse into the Cherokee past. 
But elsewhere in town, the effort to snare the tourist can gel ¢om- 
mercial. Not even the excesses of Gatlinburg, Tennessee, on the north 
side of the national park, prepare one for this main street of Cherokee, 
with its souvenir shops filled with rubber tomahawkes and “tracii- 
tional” warbonnets made of dyed feathers from domestic turkeys. 
There are tepees here too—pitched on asphalt parking lots. Tepees and 
warbonnets, of course, are not of the Cherokee culture. They belonged 
to the tribes-of the western erassiands—and now to Hollywood and 
the marketplace. 

It would be easy to sneer at the mercantile face of Cherokee, North 
Carolina, were it not for the fact that the face 1s smiling, Having lived 
in poverty for almost a century, the Qualla Cherokee recognized a 
golden opportunity when, in 1934, Uncle Sam established his new 
national park tn the Smokies, next door to their reservation. And over 
the years since, tourism has helped sustain them. If some wndiscerning 
tourists are fooled, taking snapshots (for a price) of warbonnet chiefs 
beside ersatz tepees, the Cherokee are not. They know exactly what 
they're doing, and why they are doing it. 

Om a fine moming in October, with the hills around town a vivid 
patchwork of yellows, reds, and golds, I watched as Henry Lambert 
worked his trade in the parking lot of a small shopping center. Lam- 
bert has been “wearing feathers” in Cherokee for 44 years. After 
soothing a frightened child and persuading her to sit‘on his lap while 
her parents took pictures, Lambert said it was time for a break, and 
we walked across the lot to the coffee shop of a nearby mote}. The 
waitress addressed him as “Chief.” 

“During peak season,” he said, “I'll go from breakfast to sundown, 
seven days a week. It's hard work, but it beats cutting firewood. I've 
done that too.” 

Lambert said he had also worked construction jobs in the slack 
tourist seasons, in places as far away as Illinois and California, and 


#¢ "| want to Zo pro, so 


| can show people that 
Indians are the best 
athletes in the world,” 


says Number 78, Mark 


Ledford, He and his Cher- 
quiet their spints after 
losing the season's 
opener 12-0. 

and other boys will shed 
shoes and shirts to play 
an exhibition game of 


‘stickball, sport of their 


sticks, bent and strung 
with hide, to swoop up 
a ball they then carry 
to the goalposts; the 
fierce contests of old 
“When | was a kid, | 
played for money,” re- 
calls football coach Dude 
Davis. “Il came out of one 
game with about 13 
knots on my head—and 
12 were bleeding.” 
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tnt thas Whs Some thing the The Th hid i it ca i Support thetr Familie 

[ty | he resent the towrist “Wo” he Bard. They pray idle 0 toed liw- 

in t blame them for not knowing that Cherokee never lived t 
[ree 


ite, Di 


People get what they know about [ncians from the movies 
wen in three myself. I've put my six children through school doing thi 
and movies and a litth construction. My son Patrick wi | 

school down at Chapel Hill 
| ook elsewhere for income when tourisn 


a fri | 


[ Vin AS Lambert Pac 





so Hic the tribe. It found a wavy to beat the calendar in 198: 


‘ 
VEeréd Dino 


rau thin 
campers 


when Ub cisco, 
Cn the Friday afternoon of a bingo weekend, tars, Vane 
rtered buses begin arriving im town, filling the Parking spaces 
veb cles bear out-o 


and cna 
round Cherpkee's numerous motels, Nlost of the 


cLHute it Pnse DACs 
ro fli isa huge, artless buildine—tt could be an 


[he main bingo 
e air inside is thick with tobacco 








armory—on the outskirts of town. The 
smoke. Bingo is legal throughout North Carolina, but this Cherokee 
operation draws the biggest crowds, because its winner purses are 
unrestricted [4 SLE Ie regulations [tia super ja ppot goes For 


up to 5 100,000 Che Warrior (rame pee Ll fetches 165 Winner as much 
620,000, And what does it all fetch the tribe? Bingo here and ats 


million dollars a 


| i 

naller mall Grines in 
7 
tribal council to finance police and fire services, housing provrams 
t= ; : - 7 , | aril i p. ae 
reneral assistance, and economic development 
i i ie t : Z | 
Lar POR) Ss Sel-Ssurnciency, (Lontinued on page Ae 
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Pero Watrovs, Chere Peagie ire Chey 





#¢ “Perhaps the mountains were... calling me to retum, for | could get 


no rest in my soul until | agreed to follow,” wrote Cherokee poet Mario 
Moore of her 1992 move from western Tennessee to the Great Smoky 
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Mountains. Hiding in the highland forests to evade forced removal, 


predecessors of the Eastern Band planted the seeds of a separate 
nation. Cedar and oak sheltered them: deer and trout sustained them. 





The Trail of Tears 


Many white Americans acknowledped the 
agrarian skills of the Cherokee, Chicks- 
saw, Choctaw, Creek, and Seminole —as 
will as their adoption of European cus- 
toms —dubbing them the Five Civilized 
Tribes of the Southeast. Yet the settlers’ 
desire for more farmland overcame their 
admiration. They demanded that the 
Indians #o. President Andrew Jackson 
responded by signing the indian Removal 
Act of 18390, setting the stage for a tragic 
saga —the killing exodus along the Trail 
of Tears to what loter became Oklahoma, 

A minority faction of Cherokee agreed 
ta the emigration of the entire nation by 
signing the Treaty of New Echota in LAS6. 
But news of calamities suffered by other 
tribes being forced west strengihoned 
the resolve of some Cherokee to stay on 
their ancestral land. 

Despite a U.S. Supreme Court ruling 
that allowed the Cherokee to remain, 
most were rounded up by soldiers and 
detained in concentration camps. A thou- 
sand of more others fled into the Great 


Smoky fountains and became the ances- 


tors of today's Eastern Band. Following 
disastrous relocations by river under mill- 
tary control, Principal Chief Jotin Ross 
negotiated with Gen. Winfield Seott to 
permit the Cherokee to conduct their own 
removal overland. Beginning in August 
1638, the remaining detainees —12,000 
in all—set out in 13 ragtag parties, By the 
time the last exiled Cherokee arrived in 
Oklahoma in 1839, the forced march had 
claimed as many os 4,000 fives. 
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Brith ree tee thee joutiey to Port Cotter in 
14 dave. Low water fortiead tao milters bed 
prrthes leaving. later in June to canting Gye 
Leen Porn Alesse) ere Lh i) people 
Moy (a very yOu A old, died. A group 
Of elder) ane cided Ged by Chere John 
Ctr et Gut on fe tien toyte in Deeroeniber 


Gee =Sopt. 28, 1638 — Jan. 17, 18399 
Charoked John Benge led a group of 2 Sr 
Whoee Mute Nas-enly recenty bean car 
firmed by scholars 
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John Bel) jac B80 supporters of the Treaty et 
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mmery Gent boas of fand under the treaty 
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#*# Reverence and remi- 
niscences draw 96-year- 
old Polly Jackson to the 
Old Baptist Mission 
Church near Westville, 
Oklahoma, founded by 
Cherokee settlers in 
1839. “l used to stick 
my hand owt the church 
window to hold hands 
with my boyfriend out- 
side," says Jackson, 
who spent her child- 
hood summers visiting 
from Tahlequah. “This 
place holds a lot of 
memories.” 
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‘Continued from page §3) says Richard Welch, editor of the weekly 
Cherokee One Pooler and an active member of the tribal council 
“Bingo helps, but the tribe has made a lot of progress in other areas 
Chere is a tribal levy on everything that's sold here. We have invested 
money in a mirror factory and a fish hatchery. The Bureau of Indian 
Affairs—the BI]A—used to run our schools; but the tribe has taken that 
Wye fii 

After the bingo halls and tepecs and tomanawks of (“herokee town, 


| founcl it reassuring to discover a small community of serious artists 


on (uilla Houndarv. They are working in the oll ways, making things 


of simplicity and power—- baskets woven from strips of oak or hones 
suckle vines, figures carved in wood or stone, the haunting faces of 
wolves tind ravens and other icons of Cherokee cosmology. Some of 
this work 15 featured at the Cherokee Heritage Museum and (sallery, 
where | metarist Robert Ammons Maney 
Maney, a shy young man in blue jeans, had just brought to the 

MuUStuin ASmall piece of green soapstone on which he had carved in 
viviel detail the face of an owl. There was something in the owl's face 


aA mVSLéerious, almost tormented quality—that made it hard to look 


at and, at the same time: hard nal to 


“TLhive up in Big Cove,” Maney told me. “About ten miles from 
tere, This 1s about as faras I travel. [ walk wp in the mountains, look- 





ing for stone and just listening. | get most of my ideas up there ane 
from what my grandpa used to tell me.” 

[ ecked how be managed to achieve such fine detail, “Ll use knives,” 
“Ldon't own any power tools. You can't do the detail with 
power tools, and you rush itand make mistakes. Everything comes 


he said 


Naliona Georroapiiic, May 7905 


from the stone, and vou have to let it tell you what it wants vou to do 


When Lam working, | can feel it talking to me. Mostly it comes to me 
at night. | werk from about 12 at-nizht until I get finished, sometime 
nan hour or two and sometimes not until dawn.” 

Maney thought about that for a moment. “I know when it & fin 


shed,” hesmid, “because the stone won t let mé¢ do any more 


JHLEQUAH, ORLAHOMA, Population: 10,400, Location: 6 
miles southenst of Pulse, near the western terminus of the 
Trail of Tears, near 4cb and Scraper and Lost City. This 
the capital of the Cherokee Nation, Any physical resen 
bance between this city and Cherokee, North Carolina, is purely 
COIncIcental 
Phere is a studied wn-Indianness about Tahlequah—a striking 
shsence of extremes, etther of tourist-trap tepees or the kind of pov 
erty one finds at certain reservations in the West. The appearance 
f almost total assimilation, in fact, prevails throughout much ot 


nis mos [ncian cif ull Ene SU states with 1s jul iter million descen- 


dants of Seneca and Shawnee and Ponta and Kickapoo and Kiowa and 


Comanche, to name just a lew of Oklahoma's tribes, A stranger can 
Ap oight through Dablequah on its main drag, Muskogee Avenue, and 
never gucss that this is Indian country, unless he notices the Cherokee 
script on some of the street jens an | storefronts of the arrow south 
of town that points to the Cherokee Heritage Center with its reenact 


ments and replications nt ather times and other places 


A bit farther out toward Muskogee, you come wpon the nation’ 
command center, the W. W. Keeler Tribal Complex, a sprawl of brick 


+ Adding a golden 
moment to their memary 
books, cheerleaders in 
Tahlequah launch a 
parking-lot pep rally 
before Sequoyah High 
School's homecoming 
fame. Originally an or- 
phanage housing Indian 
children who lost parents 
during the Civil War, the 
school serves some 300 
Native American board- 
ing and day students, 
who take courses de- 
signed with an Indian 
perspective. 





mister the natien s ®* Courting inspiration, 
Ve taken over almost Cherokee Nation pros- 
wencies—Head Start, ecutor Chad Smith 
l-abuse clinics prepares for hearings 
hon still faces substantial Inan attempted-murder 
HnemployMment runs case, A 1O7S federal 
chool, aclults into jail cells law granted the Okla- 
iroblems are funded homa Cherokee self- 
alt the tribe's 75- determination, Today 
iInnwal operating buch they maintain their own 
Lkind of palpable energy about the Keeler Complex. Poop court system, legisla- 
ne a part of wheal s foing on here. A Peneration ago ture, and tax commission 
al characteristics Dion L_heroker as well as managing 
stry or downplaved it ay People + many programs formerly 
«more like Robert Rec d than Wes Studi | | 
played the Holly 
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O FULLY APPRECIATE what the western | pipes ire doing to 
rebuild their nation and help themselves, you have to get 
beyond Tahlequah and the Keeler ¢ shia qutin the coun 


try, sav, to Adair County on the Arkansas state line, where 





Cherokee Nation Industries, Inc., provides a solid base of employment 
for the people round about. And so one sparkling spring morning I did 
just that: drove east across the Illinois River toward Stilwell, out where 
the fields look wider, the farms greener, and the hills more densely 
wordec! than those on the western side of the nation. It is big country, 
this portion of Okishoma, with plenty of water, and the ranches with 
their heres of Angus cattle appear prosperous 

It was to such country as this that the Old Setters first came, 
handful of Cherokee who had 
voluntarily -emigrated at the 
government's behest a full 20 
Years betore the [rail of Tears 
Phe old ones were followed by 
Ln besmcn wi bic, nt the | réat , OF 
New Echota in 1835, had su 
rendered their claims to lanels in 
the east. Ancl those who resisted 
the treaty, the most numerous 
of the three groups by far, were 
the ones marched down the Trail 
of Tears 

Alter a tine of settling old 
SCOres—and nat often amicably; 
the resisters executed three of 
the treaty group's leacders—the 
(Cherokee uy their attention 
to Pees tab lishine il nation ay] 
homes and farms and courts and 
schools. Some of the most suc 
cessful farmers settled an area 
near Tohlequah known as Park 
All, where they built fine homes 
In the Greek Revival plantation 
etvle of the cotton South, Many, 
run by federal agencies, i the Park Ballers even owned slaves, an mdication that thev had 

Calling its own shots learned the white man's wavs entirely too well. By and by the commu- 
on the economic front, nity began to think of itselfas a Cherokee Athens 
tribally owned Cherokee But the golden age of the Cherokee was not to last long, for the Civil 
Nation Industries brings War would sunder their new nation and force the people to choose 
training and jobs to Stil- ides, And after the war, the sons and daughters of the warlords of the 
well, Oklahoma, Loretta mountains endured a succession of federal efforts to unhinge them from 
Galeatcher (right), one of their lancl. The Dawes Severalty Act of L887 —named for its sponsor 
280 workers who build U.S. Senator Henry Dawes of Massachusetts— struck the first blow 
parts for electronics and The act authorized the survey of Indian territories in the West, in orde 
defense contractors, that the commonly held tibal lands might be broken up into property 
scans for defects ing Wiotmentis of 44) to l60-acres. Bach allotment was to be given to an 
circuit board destined IVa Cndian, and any land remaining alter all the eligibles had 
for a rockel launcher, received their shares would Ge sold to whites, ‘Lhe matey irom stich 
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At first the Cherokee were specifically exempted from the provisions 
f thie act. After all. they alrearty had schools. But the ink had berely 
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#*¢ Crafting ribbon shirts 
and buffalo grass dolls, 
Lorene Drywater of 
Tahlequah both sells her 
work and lectures on it 
at local high schools. 

“The dolls are particu- 
larly close to my heart,” 
she says. “My husband 
used to have lo fo way 
out somewhere to collect 
the buffalo prass for me. 
After he ded, | didnt 


know what | was Foing to 
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do to get it myself. Then 
it started growing in my 
own front yard.” 
Leaming the age-old 
craft from her mother, 
Drywater taught her own 
daughters and grand- 
daughters. “It's messy, 
time-consuming work, 
and most of the girls 
ore too busy to be 
bothered,” she says. 
“| just hope they don't 
forget.” 


HERODREE NATION INDUSTRIES, a wholly owned manufactur- 

ing subsidiary of the nation, is located in a big warehouse 

of a building on the edge of Stilwell, the Adair County seat. 

The company employs some 280 workers, most of whom are 
Cherokee. Jt manufactures electronic components—cables, wiring sys- 
tems, circuit boards—for such defense and aerospace giants as Boeing, 
General Dynamics, Martin Marietta, and Rockwell International. 
Skilled Cherokee hands have spliced wires for M1 Abrams tanks, 
multilaunch rocket systems, ancl NATO spy planes. A four-year con- 
tract from Rocketdyne puts Cherokee technicians to work on cables for 
the much delayed space station. 

Annual sales overall bold at about 15 million dollars, despite cuts in 
defense spending and NASA. appropriations, Profits are plowed back 
into the company; dividends of about $500,000 a year go directly to the 
tribe. Perhaps no other Cherokee entity or institution demonstrates so 
dramatically how far the nation has come in the past 20 years on the 
long road back from federal paternalism to self-determination. 

The chief executive officer of Cherokee Nation Industries is Ross 
Swimmer, a tall, solemn, cordial man who for ten years had served as 
the tribe's elected chief when President Ronald Reagan summoned him 
to Washington in 1985 to oversee Indian affairs as an assistant secre- 
tary of the interior. In that capacity Swimmer preached a philosophy of 
substituting tribal accountability for fecleral largesse. Now, back in the 
private sector, he preaches it still. 

“T think what you see bere is a casebook study,” Swimmer was sav- 
Ing a5 we satin bis office the day of my visit. “Lf we fail, we fail on our 
own. And if we succeed, we don’t have to be grateful to-anyone.” 

Increasingly, success for Cherokee Nation Industries will likely 
depend on how well it manages to diversify. Last year, for example, 
the company acquired a cabmet millwork business in Kansas. 

Swimmer hastened to explain that building self-sufficiency through 
mantifacturing will not happen overnight. In the meantime the nation 
must depend aon other sources of revenue—on crazing fees (the tribe 
still owns 66,000 acres of land), on ranching operations, on a cigarette 
tax of $0 cents a carton sold at tribally licensed “smoke shops,” and, 
inévitably, on gaming. 

The Cherokee Nation's bingo operation is much larger than the 
Eastern Band's—three separate facilities instead of two, and wholly 
owned and operated by the nation rather than managed by profession- 
als for a share of the profits. The nation's net take last year was nearly 
three million collars. 

Hut in Oklahoma the Cherokee face competition from other tribes 
with gaming operations, and sooner or later the toughest competitor 
may be the state. When Indian bingo halls first began to proliferate 
across the country a dozen years ago, big-time gambling “off the reser- 
vation” was legal in Nevada and New Jersey only. Now more than 20 
states are in on the action, and Ross Swimmer i not alone among 
Native Americans who believe that once a state decides to roll its own 
dice, that will be the end of the easy-money bonanza for Indians. 

“T Tike to kid the manager of our bingo operations,” Swimmer-said 
that day in his office. “Only I’m not kidding. I'm serious. | say to him, 
‘Tust be sure, if you build any more of these bingo halls, that you build 
them so I can pul a manufacturing businéss in there after the competi- 
tion pulls the rug oul from under you.’ " 

When Ross Swimmer went off to Washington a decade ago, the 
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#¢ Down to the smallest flutter of sacred eagle feathers, Justin 


Viushrat learns a Cherokee dance from his grandfather Thomas. The 
elder Muskrat fashions buckskin and buffalo hide into fancy Plains 





dress; traditional Cherokee dress was simpler and earthier in color. 
"Ve mix up our indian regalia and customs a lot,” says Muskrat. 
“But we've still got our old ways.” 





nation’s deputy chief served out his unexpired term. The deputy was 
an articulate political activist named Wilma Mankiller, elected to the 
position in her own right in 1987 and reelected with 83 percent of the 
vote four years later — the first and only woman ever to have served as 
the Cherokee Nation's principal chief. I called.on her at the Keeler 
(_ompiex & few weeks before she announced that, because It was “time 
fora change, she would notseek reetection when her term expires at 
the enc of this year 

A soft-spoken woman with dark, determined eyes, Mankiller in her 
decade as chief has presided over t he nation’s most explosive period of 
erowth—a tripling of the tribe's membership, a doubling of its budget, 
the opening of three new health-care centers. "What we're trving to do 
here, she told me, “15-to re-create a nation that was guttecl by state- 
hood in L907. [tisn’teasy, and we don’t always have the answers, but 
we re going to doit, If you look at Cherokee history and all the things 
that have happened to us over the vears, vou'll see that after every 
upheaval, we've managed to land on our feet. We're resilient and 
Lemacious, and Someday our communities will be whole agaim.” 

Sitting ata large desk smothered under stacks of files and assorted 
documents, Mankiller spoke with animation about the nation’s efforts 
to preserve its language and improve its schools: “We have thousands 
who are fluent in Cherokee, and more are learning every month.” 

A hen people talk to me about education,” she aid, “T talk to 
them about history. We need to know what we have done before, so 
that we can do it again, better. ] want to reach the young people early 
enough to help them think well of themselves. I want to reach out 
before they are lost to us. [ want them to grow up proud to be Chero- 


kee, and determined that the Cherokee people will never disappear.” 


EFORE LEAVING the nation’s adopted homeland, there was one 
more place | had to see —the Stokes Smith Stomp Grounds, 
about 40 miles south of Tahlequah in the roller-coaster hills 
between the Arkansas River and Sallisaw Creek 

The place is named for a son of Redbird Smith, the great Cherokee 
religious fare who helped keep traditions alive during the tribe's dark 
days:at the turn of the century. It is five or six acres only, a large clear- 
ing ina grove of shacy oaks, set back from an unpaved country road 
it is a hard place to find, but visitors are welcome 

On occastonal Saturdays, Cherokee and visitors a 
to celebrate and worship in the old Redbird Smith ways. In the 
center of the clearing is a mound of gray ash, the residue of countless 
sacred fires. Four large logs have been laid on the ash so that each 
points to one of the cardinal direchons. After nightfall, the fire 
i winced 

By now more than a hundred people have gathered ina wide circle 
around the fire. Some of them have trought folding chairs and coolers 
for food and crinks (no alcohol permitted). Two or three hours after 
dark, with stars cluttering a black sky and the full moon balanced on a 
tréetop, the fire burns high and hot, sending sparks and clean gray 








amoke into the night. A man wearing blue jeans and a Stetson with a 
single feather affixed to its brim steps up close to the fire anc begins 
to call the dancers— FYo-foh-hee-yay—in a deep, mournful chant, 

The man is William Smith, son of Stokes, grandson of Redbird. Well 
along in his 70, he racintes strength, cignity, and composure. He 
chants softly besicle the fire. The sacredness of his message bars 
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ike gather here #¢ Sporting a haircut in 


praise of pro basketball 
idol Shaquille O'Neal, 
Zachary Chekelelee, at 
far right, is proof that 
pop culture is making 
inroads into Snowbird, 
North Carolina, among 
the most isolated and 
traditional of Cherokee 
communities. Two of his 
brothers wear mohawks, 
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a hairstyle borrowed 
from the lroquais of 
the Northeast. Yet, for 
the boys, custom stops 
there. “They don't like 
the traditional food we 
eat, like bean bread, 
mustard greens. and 
cormmeal,” says their 
aunt, Edna Chekelelee. 
“They d rather eat at 
VicDonald's.” 
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translation. Suddenly two dozen people, perhaps three dozen, move 


ewiftly out of the shadows into the fireheht. The dancers forma ticht 
. shuffling behind Smith as he moves counterclockwise around 
the fire. Some of the women wear turtle shells strapped to them legs. 
he shells are filled with pebbles. The women shuffle steps, 
two-steps: the pebbles go sAucka-rhucka 

and the 
one dance followed by 
on through the night into the early hours, 
Th eal tia 
oes one lare LD Dire thimt, likve Hlastit crs ‘hijiche & rece 
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Why not. Let's dare suppose it. Let's dare suppose that, putting 


tears and upheavals behind them, the tenacious Cherokee of both Fast 
West will dance their way neht out of the night to claim once 


ean their heritage as the Principal People 
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Text and 
photographs by 
MIARK W. 
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A matter of taste 
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blowgunners 


Ge rears arriyod 
in the rain forest, the 


crafting of dart guns 
has becomea dying 
att among the Embers 
Liao penpie of Lo 
lombia. Paulino Apes 
bedins wath the trum 
ora resnly talied 
Palm, he splits it, then 
splits aach of the 
halves {top left). His 
father, Camilo, sands 
the two best quarters 
to form the blowgun's 
anatt: Then he chiseis 
ihe central bore with a 
gouge (center let}, 
Finally the hwo 
Sections are meted 
and secured with 
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Frog- 
swapping 
frenzy 


It’s International Frog 


Day in the Nether: 
lands, where collectors 
trade oF eal rare van 
eties for top dollar. The 
Amsterdam event 
requires that all speci 
mens Ge bred in can 
tity, Gancem for wild 
populations of poison- 


dart trogs has aise 


lad bo intermnationa 
regulations restricting 
exports 

Many enthusiasts 
disptay their frogs 
In large climeate- 
controlled terrarums 
Robbert Kurpershoek 
LoVe! NEES & flash- 
oht to search forthe 
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Fora wild O purmivio 
there's no pampered 
life. This deaminant 
Pale paused just 
briefly to faa ora 
andil-as if to give a 
motivational speech to 
his lethal amphibian 
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FLUSH WITH WEALTH from its oil fields, the Sultanate of Oman has catapulted 
alive traditions such as lailat al henna, a women-only celebration to 

Ronee Se baliie cat ts ave oe ee Wee Her hands bear fanciful 

es executed in henna, which will wear off in several weeks, 113 











Muncnt, te onpite. eee ae one 
as recently as 1970 the nation had only six miles of paved road. 
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GREAT BRAVING and howling 

réncis the desert air astwo 

Ohman camel owners whip 

their racing camels to make 
them kneel The animals 

| finally sit with a fierce ba 

| ing of their teeth, while 

two tiny boyt—one seven, the other nine 

hop mimbly ante sucddles just behind each 















camel's hump. Suddenly the owners release 
the reins—and hey re off! 

[ jump to the side as the camels burst into a 
rt 


I'm faced with another desert danger: excited 


gallop with surprising specd-and grace 


Cmanis in pickup trucks. Camel owners and 
fans race alongside the berm track, screaming 
and honking to speed their favorite steeds 
townrd victory. It's a race beside the race 
The track 15 straight anc open-ended, 5a 
the owners must sprint to grab their camels 
as they roar past the finish. [he owners are 
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dressed in loose sandals and flowing diAda- 





thas—the ankle-leneth robes that Omani men 
Wear, But they are pmacingly fleet 23 thes. 
rush the camels anc snatch ther reins: 
if they miss, the camels REG ROE. 

This is oil-rich Oman on a Thursday morn- 


ing, when the [slamic weekend has jus! 





begun Here, Led the SHiarcyal interior is | i: 
town of Al Mintirib, the gateway to a vast 
and graceful une cea known a: the Wahiba 
Sands. And here on the hard desert floor out 
side the dunes, the men of Al Mintirib are clis 
porting themselves m their time-honored 
way, until] everyone involved is covered with 
dust and sweat 

Now comes the pavati On a white Doyots 
PIcKUp hood at the end of the track, an 
Omani named Salim Al Wahaibi flips open 
a leather brieicase, revediing stacks of 
meant rials, a small fortune in prize money 
Although gambling is forbidden in this Mus- 
lim country, prize money is paid for winning 
camels, Salim, the father of the tivo diminu. 
tive jockeys m this race, accepts money from 
those who wish to contribute to the prize pot 
and dispenses it to winners. “The winner 
mets up to a thowsand rials rial 1s worth 
$2 .62]," be tells me between fast-fingered 
Washmeton-based PETER Ross RANGE, 2 former 
ne SAAT ine £ oT TES TMC nt, rhe reported Prag 
more than 40 countries, JAMES STANFIELD, | 
mer GEOGRAPHIC staff photographer, has pro- 
hued nomerrus articles 
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most recent—Jaside tke Faiicon—tm 1991 


Veiled to all but her 
immediate family, 
a Bedawin worrien 
pauses in her tent 
ner the off indand 
capital of Nizwa. 
Bedouin females don 
the distinetive 
Omani burga, or 
musk, after reaching 
puberty, Dhis woman 
clea wears o femy 
silver necklace, 
colled a hirz, for 
both ddoriumernt onal 
protection: Verses 
from the Koran are 
tricked in a compiart- 
ment to ward off evil, 
While residents of 
sume other off-rich 
Arabian countries 
have adopted West- 
ern fashions, Chinn 
preserves tradttional 
gorh by popular 
chotoe—aoma fry tfe- 
cree of the sultan. 





counts of little piles of money on his truck 

hood. “But the important thing is that when 

acomel wins, his value goes up. A fast camel 
While Im absorbing this statistic —it 

I hear the improba- 

bie sound of a phone ringing in the middie of 

Inside the pickup, Salim s seven 


vtsir-old—by now a seasoned camel jockey- 


comes ait-to $131,000 
the desert 


answers Lhe car phone 

This is Oman: camel races and car phones, 
eoatherds and ATM machines. New wealth 
and stubborn tradition mingle casually as 
recently rich Chman charces toward the next 
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EXPLODING FROM THE GATE, young jockeys spur their mounts in a race 
outside Muscat. Though gambling is illegal, winners’ purses are often 
hefty, and a top racing camel sold for stud can fetch $130,000 or more. 
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wearing an elegant cashmere turban and a 
ceremonial silver Omani dagger, called a 
kAaayor; a secretary-general for foreign 
affairs, he is the number two man in the for- 
eign ministry. 

More to the point, Sayyid Haitham 15.2 
member of Oman’s royal family, a first 
cousin of Sultan Qaboos bin Said Al Said, the 
country’s benevolent and absolute ruler, Say- 
yid is Said to be a close confidant of the reclu- 
sive sultan and hates being told that some 
people consider him a likely successor when 
the 54-year-old monarch, unmarried and 
childless, decides to step down. 

As we talk in the lortress-like ministry with 
its grand marble corridors hung with chande- 
liers, the alluring fragrance of burning frank- 
incense wafts through Savyid Haitham's 
office—a reminder that thousands of years 
before ot] was discovered, frankincense was 
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The Sultanate of Onin 
cloims oil deposits of five 
billion barrels, extracted 
at wells like these at Nimr 
(right), Oman seeles to 
diversify its economy 
through manufactiring 
cd teria, 
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Oman's historic source of wealth. “We 
should be prepared for a ciminishment of 
income,” says Sayyid Haitham. “People will 
survive but not at the same level of luxury 
as today.” 

Luxury, indeed. Like all oil states, Oman 
warmed quickly to the idea of being rich. 
Compared with its neighbors in the Persian 
Gulf (the Arabian Gulf in these parts), Oman 
came late to the oil. game. It began production 
only in 1947. Until 1970 the country was kept 
isolated and backward by Sultan Said bin 
Taimur, the present ruler’s father. The for- 
mer sultan spurned Western ways: The coun- 
try had only six miles of paved roads, three 
secular schools, and two hospitals, which 
were often without electricity. [literacy 
and infant mortality were common. Sultan 
Said banned most travel and trade, even pro- 
hibited the use of bicycles and sunglasses. 
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Many citizens fled abroad to find work 
In 1970, after six years uncer virtual house 


aTrest in & foval palace, young Cabos = 
with critical help from the British militar, 
lieposed his father in a nearly bloodless coup 
(His rAtie! 
Joncon,) As the new sultan, Qaboos urged 
Chmanis to return home and, in the next two 
Jecades, turned Oman into a model of Third 
World development that makes it unique m 
the region, if notin the world. He dotted the 
country with health clinics and hospitals, 
attained one of the hichest nmmunization 
rates in-the world, and developed @ school 
system that now nas 478,000 students 


diec| two vears later in exe in 
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The sultans government wnities 
with more than 3,500 miles of paved roads 
and a dense telophone network, creating a 


cohesive state oul of a irarmentect tT ibal coOctl- 


ety. Today any Omani tan call anywhere in 


Clee 





country from one of the ubiqu 
done in the 
style of a crenéllated fortress — fot 
the price of a local phone call, 
about ten cents 

Never in history has a country 
developed =o much so fast and cone 


ion basically an orderny Way Saye 


tous phone booths 


Dr. Don Bosch, a former medical 
missionary who 40 vears apo used 
to operate by flashlicht in Oman’s 
only general hospital, “This kind of 
change usually takes 200 years, 


ai 'VE COME during the winter, 
the cool =ea50n —onlv 80 
degrecs during the day. As | 

> sneed flong Sullan (laboos 
Street, the malin expressway from 
the airport to Greater Muscat, the 
capital, | have the feeling I°m 
entering a miniature Los Angeles 
whitewashed houses evervwhere 
palm trees planted along the 
roacsicde, Manicured ereenswarcds 
n the-trattic circtes, Dhe city 
hums with the rush of late-model 
cars and the sibilant sound of 
money changing hands 

Yet amid the modernity Chmanis 
have managed to preserve. a con 
nection to them centuries-old cul 
ture. A former maritime tracing 
power with a colonial empire along 





a 





coast of ast Arica, Ciman’s 
fortress-like architecture reflects the coun 
try s embattled history as a strategic bastion 
on the mouth of the Persian Gulf. For cen- 
turies coastal sultans fought with inland 
imams, und for a tiime— i507 to 





1650—thet 
nountry:s littoral was dominated by Portu- 
guese adventurers, whose 4(%+year-old forts 
Mirani and falali, still overlook the royal 
palace in Muscat 

In modern times Oman became an wnoffi- 
cial British protectorate, with the envoy's res- 
idence in a tracitional building hard bv the 
roval palace. In the early years of the "renais- 
"— as (mans call the period since 
1970 — British officers ran (man's military 
while British civil servants occupied hiith 


Poses in the gevernment 


SEN 


since 1980, however, the influence ot the 
United States has been crowing. U.S. war- 
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Prime mover of 
Onions rush toward 
mocdernitv, Sulton 
Gahdos bin Scot Al 
Said fabowe) mules 
as-on absolute mon- 
arch. In 1970 Qaboos 
deposed his inola- 
tlornist father in a 
mearly binnd legs 
noice cop 

Chiman wes since 
expanded trade ond 
infernational rela- 
thors and beefed wy 
social services. The 
noomber of hospitals 
hs rove from 2 to 
51 anid schools from 4 
fo S32. Ina program 
in increcse aclult 
Literiey, ob WAcrrbert 
recites lessons 
i classroom near 
Hayme as her graond- 
daughters look orn. 





Ohman without a spectiic purpose, That 
flowed ws to maintain our Men oLy At 
people come and go, and it doesn’t affect us 
“Look at our neighbors— Rurwait, Bah 
rain, Dubavy, Abu Dhabi, The cities are all 
highrise builcines. Vou could te anywher 
in the world. People wear anvihing. The 
don't care how they look-and what they are 


| ney nove nO entity anymore 


MAN'S TRANSFORMATION from 





( Arabia's poorest country to one of 
I its most progressive is apparent 


even in remote villages and Bedi 
oun encampments. [ve driven 300 mile: 
south of Muscat to the [iddat al Aarass, part 
of the central desert that ce Vers More than 
hy the country. My Becdowin hest for thi 
night, Kanadish Al Harsusi, pesses mec ai 
aluminum basin of frothy camel's milk 
“This:ts as fresh as it gets," he savs, his eves 
twinkling in a dark face. “Makes everything 
digest, We drink it all the time.” I took a 
long craft of the sweet milk —still warm from 
the came!]—then passed the basin on 

Che others around the campfire, all Bed 


OLN iat hich Lae Ti Fhe rhe set. i hick if Encl / wc] 





their henels as thev converse in the Mares 
neuer, Wwe re 30 miles from the nesresi 
Lown, SIUC on @& bright red carpet spread on 
the sand, Behind us im the moon Slow, Kana 
cdish's herd of 50 camels stirs in the nih 
CHE to one Sicle, Kanachish'’s dawehters, his 
- aes = : ‘ . Biel 
wite, and a female cuest—all wearing black 


head covermes —munch the remains of the 


Sentinel of the past, the restored fort at Nekhi 
attests to (imam skill at military architecture: 
Built before 4.0. 600, it has withstood many 

cn army. Such fortresses strongly influence the 
deste of Ciriani butldings—even telephone 
booths. Another institution, the camel, aup- 
plies nvilk te the Harcsts tribe (below right) 
While the nomadic life enclures, some Bedouin 


commute from camps fo jobs in town. 


savory Poat-and-rice ish that has been oul 


dinner: & desert feast cooked over the open 
fire, Che men have eaten first in the trad 
tional Arab style. And in the Omani Bedowin 
custom, the women cover their faces with 
cved masks in the presence of men from out 
side the famils 








Photographer jim Stanfield and | gaze at 
The Prousion o] lars overhear, A OO winter 
Weeze sweeps the dunes, Amid the livestock, 
the camplire, and hngering conversation, 

Uh reminced oF the florious cesert ments clit- 
nbed bY the Iegendary explorers ol Arabia 
But these are not the Heclouin that T. F 

Lawrence and Wilfred Thesiger knew 


Today's desert dwellers no longer travel in 


“Amel caravans; Insteacl we are surrounde 
by a motley assortment of pickup trucks and 
four-wheel drives. Headlights come bobbing 


through the night when word gets out to oth 
rcamte thal Ransdish has ruests and on of 
his goats has been Slauchtered for the feast 


Whihke the Bedouin still herd camels-and 
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months to tire horace, Le ne pomirner cle pene 
n them for subsistence. Almost all the Har- 
St tien have jobs workitie for the fovern OOmin s northern cites ind the southern ct 
ment or in the desert oil fields: Kanadish Ga of Salalah, Like the schools, most of Oman’ 
desert puide at the government center in nedical facilities are staifed by foreigners, Al 
nearby Hayma. Government trucks deliver the hospital | meet chief doctor Shuja ul 
water to fill portable tanks in many camps Latif, an Indian from Bangalore. He expiains 





md girls are driven by their fathers to a cen that the Bedouin, for all thet bluff hardiness 
tral school in Hayma every day. The boy: have chronic medical problems 
board at the school The most common problem is respirat 
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Gefore, lite was verv dificult,” savs KRan- infection, because they live outside without 
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the mest mencin rural Oman, looks olde: heir ciet 1 just milk, meal, rice, some brend., 
We ton t have enough food. We ate only ind dates—no fresh (ruit or vegetables 
EnIMNes We CAUENRt In the desert We had no At the opposite end of the mecical spec- 
water. We drank only camel's or goat's milk trum from tiny Hayma Hospital stands 
Now we have cars, water, rice—we have Chan's Roval Hospital. Opened in 1987 on 
eye rvthing!” the outskirts of Muscat, the Roval Hosnital i 
The formerly olated Bedouin are als an actvanced, 630-bed facility that routine! 
tal in Hayma performs heart bypasses, kidney transplants 
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he only one on a 600)-mile stretch between and vascular su 
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“You can feel secure here, whatever hap 
pens,” says hiohammed Jaiter, the chief sur- 
geon, as we hurry along the hospital's 
bustling corridors. An engaging man who 
speaks fluent English, Dr. Jaffer was raise 
and educated in Iraq. He repatriated in 1974 
as one of the first Omani doctors in the couwn- 
try, back when Oman was just emerging 
from its dependency on missionary medicine 

Today there are more than 170 Omani cloc- 
tors in the country, up from only 10 in 1985 
The country's new medical school at Sultan 
(Qaboos University has just graduated its sec 
omc class, 46 doctors. [he school hopes to 
replace most of (man's 2,000 foreign plvsi- 
clans within 20 years 





OMETHING 15 ROARING over my head 
as | arrive at Mina al Fahl, the 
grounds of Petroleum Development 

KL Orman, Oman's national a campa- 
ny. [tis the gas burn-off from the adjacent 
refinery, a thundering reminder of the power 
of petroleum to drive an economy, shape his 
tory, revolutionize countries, 

Inside, the oil terminal is stark simplicity: 
A windowless room filled with computers and 
pressure gauges that control the flow of 
Oman’s crude oil through two floating buoys 
a mile offshore where tankers Joad, This 





room, | suddenly realize, is the spigot of the 
nation’s prosperity. Through its pipes pass 
nearly 800,000 barrels of Omani oil—in 
exchange for many millions of dollars—evers 
day. Hut there will likely be trouble when the 
oil ceases to gush here 

Chman's povernment ministries, lined un 
hke palaces in the suburb of Shaat al (jurm, 
appear grand enough to run a country many 
times larger. But that is the luxury of an oil 
economy, which by itself does not create a 
significant number of jobs. In Oman it’s the 
RoVvernmecnt that EVeryone Wants Lo work lor, 





and many of them do, leaving the private sec- 
tor and service jobs, not to mention menial 
labor, to the country’s gargantuan non- 
Omani workforce of 400,000, 

To carry Omani nongovernment emplovees 
on the de of prosperity, Chman reaches into 
their lives Inother ways. In Sidab, small 
fishing village outside Muscat, I meet Talib 
Shwain Al Maeini, a fisherman with a wile 
and erght chiltiren. (hmani fishermen still 
catch their prized tuna and kingfish the old- 
fashioned wav: one al a time, with deep lines 


Low-tech plaveroinal 
entertains children 
in Alayjah, a section 
of Sur. Long famous 
as (man's ship- 
buliding center, Sur 
stlil preduces the 
wooden dhow, tradt- 
tonal vessel of the 
Indion Ocean. Moat 
ship constrinction ts 
done with meant 
overseers and Indian 
workers—ot frend 
seen throughout 
Onun, where for- 
cigners do moat of 
the unskilled labor. 
The government tries 
fo persuade employ- 
ers to hire Omonis 
insted —da tough 
sell, since foreigners 
are willing to work 
long fours for rela- 
tvely low pay. 





worked all meht by one or two fishermen in 
an open boat. The only difference is that 
today the bouts are fiberglass, not wood, and 
they are powered by heavy outboard motors 
from Japan 

[itnd Talib, along with two cozen other 
men of the sea, playing well-earned rounds of 
beach checkers at dusk just as the muezzin's 
call to praver echoes through the surrounding 
hills. “When I need a new boat, the govern- 
ment pavs $00 rials and I pay 500 rials,” says 
Talib, scooting pebbles around a rectangle of 
holesin the sand. “And it pavs one-third the 
cost of & new motor.” 

Twenty-eight years after oil began fueling 
the great (mani renaissance, the country is 
beyond the halfway mark in its oi] boom 
Setking a replacement for the oil, some gov- 
ernment and business leaders have already 
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shifted their sights to the production of natu 
rol gas, of which Ohman has modest reserves. 
Oinuin is also a partner ina potentially 
lucrative oil pipéline consortium that has 
contracted to pipe Russian and Kazakh crude 
to the Binck Sea 

Lo4 World Bank report that 
accused the government of squandering its 


stung by a 
mineral wealth like “a larzeé inheritance,” 
Sultan Qabons's administration is pushing 
diversification. Ry luring small and medium 
sive foreign firms with incentives —low rent. 
no taxes, cheap loans—the government hopes 
to create new jobs 

Cine morming | drive out of Muscat to the 
Rusavi industrial park. Here 70 companies 
manuiacture a wide array of products from 
blue jeans to vegetable oil to car batteries 


The air is redolent with baker! goods {rom a 


Cit 





cookie factory, Across the road the govern- 
ment provides housing and recreational facih. 
ties for more than a thousand workers 


mostly fortigners 

“Whatever the businessman needs, we 
have it here, says spokesman Mohammed 
Al Maskari. “We'll build him a factory or 
mve him bani ancl be can build his own." 

Rusayl seems to be a success, vel after 
nearly 20 years of trying, Oman's diversifica- 
thon program yields only 4 or 5 percent of the 
nation's gross domestic product 

‘nother potential source of Income 1s tour 
ism. After all, the country has a thousand 
mile coastline, gorgeous beaches, constant 
sunshine, and a clean environment. But 
besides being several thousand miles distant 
o, markets, 
Oman efectively cripples the growth of its 


from the key Furapean and U 
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Nimble fingers of a rugmaker dance over his loom in Wadi Ghul, a center of traditional 
weonving. With many rugmakers crowing old, covernment-sponsored weaving centers 
strive to preserve the craft. Ata sug, or market, in Motroh (below) a dizzying array of 
imoah furte formen share o shopwindow with a parti-color display of thread, 
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tourism industry with a highly selective entry 
policy —accepting only a trickle of well- 
heeled tourists who book for pricey vacations 
through approved agencies. 

Compared with some Persian Gulf coun- 
tries, Oman is 2 tolerant land that permits 
alcohol consumption and has no religious 
police. But most Omanis still object to the 
disruptive influences that would come witha 
flood of tour groups and backpackers. 

“We want clean tourists; we don't want 
rubbish,” is how one businessman put it to 
me. “Now in Dubayy they have one flight.a 
day from Russia. Women in bikinis are walk- 
mg around half naked. T don't want to see 
that here.” 


™, UHING MY WEEKES in Oman, I 
) encountered consicerable hand- 

wringing over Oman's critical 

“ water shortage—‘“our major pre- 

occupation,” said Sultan Qaboos in a speech, 
Aquifers have dramatically dropped as farm- 
ers, beneficiaries of Oman’s modernization, 
have replaced wooden buckets with diesel 
pumps to draw water from their wells. For 
years every Omani was entitled to a free par- 
cel of rural land if be farmed it, and water- 
happy weekend farmers have depleted the 
aquifer along the fertile northern Batinah 
coast, leacing to an environmental tatastro- 
phe: Seawater has seeped into the water table 
and killed date palms and lime groves. The 
problem is worsening a the already sparse 
rainfall decreases as a result of unpredictable 
monsoon patterns, 

“We normally get only a hundred millime- 
ters [four inches] a year, but for three and a 
half years, almost no rain,” said on official of 
the Ministry of Water Resources whom I met 
in Tanuf, a dusty village in the mountaimous 
interior, “We've banned the drilling of more 
wells without.a special permit.” 

Tanuf’s date palm farmers raise a rich crop 
of Oman's traditional staple, thanks to resto- 
ration of an ancient falay, or irrigation svs- 
tem. Oman's falaj network, devised by 
Persian colonizers more than a thousand 
Years ago, is an ingenious series of subterra- 





nean channels that tap mountain aquifers and 


guide water to village farms at the mouths of 
rocky wadis —stark gorges that roar with 
flash floods after a rare mountain rainfall. To 
harness the floods and recharge the falling 
aquifers, the government has aleo built dams 


Onin 


on wWadis in the interior, but with less success. 

If water is short, people are plentiful. | was 
astonished to find families of six or eight chil- 
dren shill common, even among city dwellers. 
With its successful immunization program 
and depressed infant mortality rates, Oman's 
growth rate is now among the highest in the 
world. In the past 24 vears the indigenous 
population has more than tripled— from 
435,000 to 1,480,000, A recent census 
revealed that more than half the Onmanis are 
under the age of 15—a demographic bubble 
that will burst onto the clutted workforce in 
another decade, Yel it was not until 1994 that 
Sultan Oaboos began encouraging Omanis to 
tut their average family size to five. 

For the first time, the medical establish- 
ment is publicly promoting the notion that 
birth control—from condoms to pills —is not 
incompatible with the tenets.of Islam. 

Oman’s dependence on foreign workers, 
who make up about half the labor farce, is 
another of the country’s nagging problems, 
While Omanis hold almost all high-paying 
government jobs, every siore, restaurant, and 
hotel is staffed overwhelmingly by low-wage 
foreigners, more than half of whom are Indi- 
ans. Beginning at 6:30 a.m,, Indians in or- 
ange work suits are seen sweeping streets and 
highways with hand brooms, watering the 
lush greenswards along the roads, climbing 
scaffolding at construction sites. Even im 
large companies run by Oman's savvy busi- 
nessmen, most of the accountants, planners, 
éecretaries, and drivers are foreign, 

To reduce the presence of foreign workers, 
the government urges businesses to hire 
Omanis. It has even set quotas for key indus- 
tries, such as communications, which must 
have 60 percent Omani workers by 1997. But 
businessmen don't want to hire Omanis when 
they can get competent. and compliant for- 
eigners for half the price. They also claim 
that Omanis are often unreliable. 

“We get Omanis from the labor office," 
complained the managing director of a Sala- 
lah trading company. “With their hands on 
their hips, they say, "Give mea job.’ Some 
are untrained, Then, three or four days later, 
they leave for a. government job. Everybody 
wants to work for the government.” 

The preference for a government job is 
understandable in a country where govern- 
ment salaries are higher than those in the 
private sector and the work hours are much 
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READY FOR AUCTION, freshly caught tuna await buyers at Sur, Oman's 
chief fishing center. From the 7th to the 19th centuries Sur was a hub 
for the slave trade that stretched from East Africa to India. 
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radically changing the svstem. High-ranking 


government officials, policemen, and military 


officers were said to be involved—a broad 
mélange of players with divergent motives, 
according Lo one observer Several hundred 
Chmanis were detained and dozens were later 
tried in secret and sentenced to varying pris- 
on terms. Several death sentences were hand- 
ed down, though they were commuted by 
Sultan Qaboos. 

The crackdown by Oman's Internal Secu 
nity service—reportediy the first such large 
sweep in 2U years—shook the country, A 
Washington, D.C.-based human nehts group 
charged the Omani government with tortur- 


ing detainecs and ignoring due process. Many 


QOmanis who are loval to the sultan but 
beheve the ruling oligarchy 18 mired in cor- 
ruption and ripe for political change speak 
quietiv, with glances over their shoulders. 

“Were vou followed here? He careful,” 
said one businessman to me after 1 conversa- 
tion concerning conflicts of terest at the 
highest leveis of government. “They could 
pul me between four walls,” said anothe 
we sipped coffee in bis office overlooking bus 
ling Ruwi 

In conversations I hadl with leading busi- 
nessmen, alle Fal POG Ls of « orruption and ot a 
“cancer” in the body politic resounced, 
along with complaints about the slow pace of 
democratization and the lack of free speech 
and a free press. One Gimant lamentect the 
“complete copings between business and 
politics.” Others accused the men at the top, 
who control both the fovernment and the 
country’s largest commanes, of funmeling 
most government contract:—the méin engine 
Of domestic commerce—to themselves and 
their friends. The proliferation of palatial vil- 
las dotting the Muscat landscape was cited as 
proof mf Corruption ful the Lop 

“Everybody knows that governme it offi- 


cinls take kickbacks for every project,” said 


Spirited hageling enliwens a livestock sale in 
Nirwa asa Bedouin woman (left) dickers over 
the price of a goat. Among Bedouin, wornen 
handle all ivestock except camels, tine prov- 
Ince of men. Unlike their counterparts in 
Omant villages, women of the nomadic Bed- 
ouin tribes take a more visible role in-pubtic 
life. In the town of Ar Rustag (right) a sad- 
eved youngster embroces his pet, soon te eo 

on the auction block, 


Chan 





one man, “Everybody takes commissions 
When high government officials have busi- 
nesses, a conflict of interest. They 
are not looking at the country’s interest with 
these projects. They look at their own interest 
first. They didn't become.so rich without 
their government titles 

Asked how many people he thought shared 
this gloomy view, the man said: “Tif people 
art Willing to talk frankly, at least 50 percent 
of the people in Muscat.” 

The people I met spoke frankly enough, 
hut asked me not to use their names for 
lear of reprisals by the security service. Yet 
the businessmen insist that their views are 
not a threat to the monarchy or national sta- 
bihty, but rather express concerns that the 
country § preparations for the 21st century— 
and the coming oll depletion—are seriously 
compromised by lagging ethical and political 
standards 

’ [hese are not racical points of view, 
lamented one high-ranking banker who com- 
plained bitterly about the prohibition on open 
debate of public issues a quarter-century after 
Cman’'s leap into the modern era. “We're 24 


you have 





ald mow, We're grown up. Buut the 


Wears 














growth of our system clees not. match 
the growth of the peaple.” 

None.of the frustrated men I spoke to 
placed blame for the country's failings on 
Sultan Qaboos. “I prefer this monarch one 
thousand times to any other inthe Middle 
East, said one, “He is a genuine reformer,” 
said another. “But he has limited knowledge 
of the economy, He surrounded only by a 
certain class of people who take advantage of 
his limited knowledge to give him a wrong 
picture. They don't allow anyone to come 


vi 


close to him. 
It was impossible for me to test the veracity 


of all these claims. A promised interview with 


the sultan went unfulfilled because of sched- 
uling problems, I was told. Officials of the 
royal court were not available, according to 
Anthony Ashworth, a high-ranking official 





Prize symbol of masculinity, the dagger called 
the hhonijar was once as common in Oman as 
the necktie is among Western men. Wrought in 
stiver ond now used mainiy in ceremonies, this 
ontifact shows-no sienof fading in the face of 
Cman’s hunger for progress, 


in the Ministry of Information, Ashworth 
denounced the complaints of the businessmen 
as out-of-context reporting by a journalist 
bent on finding trouble in Giman. In fact, the 
criticism—a. crt de coewr by the men | met— 
Lah eS m reel OAs T Tot Lo me 

rhe minsir is itself one of the Misi [eo v= 
erful—and feared —in Oman. It exercises 
draconian control over press and television, 


om 
Rad 
t = 


which permits litth open discourse on topics 
the povernment does not want to discuss. The 
ministry can censor advertisements and close 
down publications for any reason. In 1993 
businessman E.cca Al Aedjali was jailed for a 
week when one of his newspapers, the 
English-language [imes of Oman, tinadver- 
tently published @ hotel ad for a Christmas 
party that contained a vague likeness of Sul- 
considered 





tin Qaboos riding a camel 
insulting to the sultan mond therelore a crime 
under the country's information laws, which 
are made by royal decree 

The lack of free expression struck me as 
the most unhealthy part of (hman's political 
impasse: Tronically, the country is open 
enough that a foreign journalist, once acimit- 
ted, can have unimpeded access to almost 
anyone. But it 1 sulficrently repressed that 
the Omani pubhe cannot 
hae the fame ACCess 





“T wouldn't speak out 





ike this to an Omani 
journalist,” one man 
conficert to me 

Che botthect-up discon- 
tent cast a dark nimbus 
around the otherwise 
bright picture of progress 
that Chnan presents. Vet 
tie dissent finally struck 
me os healthy. At least 
some members of the 
country & chte are seri- 
ously concerned about the 
problems on the near 
horizon 

As] watched the but- 
tery winter lieht wash 
Oman's skies from my hotel balcony for the 
inst time, it seemed to me that nothing could 
diminish the country's impressive achieve- 
ments since Sulian Qaboos ushered in the 


L 


modern age one generation ago, Clearly, most 





Omanis | met shared 8 belief in the country’s 


development.and a sense of a common desti- 
ny. Still, I couldn't hetp feeling that Oman 
has ended an era—the golden years of o1| 
growth and basic nation-building —without 
yet adjusting to the fact that it has already en- 
tered another, less certain one. The question 
now is whether Sultan Qaboos can lead the 
country into a time of austerity—and modern 
political aspirations—as skillfully as he car- 
ried it into the age of prosperity 
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uick. Name the winner of the 
Safe Car Achievement Award. 


If you named Buick LeSabre, you agree with Prevention magazine, which 
honored LeSabre with its prestigious “Safe Car Achievement Award” 
in the full-size car segment. LeSabre. Winner over every other 

















domestic and import competitor, with its dual air bags, 

~ anti-lock brakes, rear-loor child security locks, steel 
: safety cage body unit and more. No wonder it's 
the most popular full-size car in America 
for the third straight year.* LeSabre. 

The American family . . . family 
car. To learn more, call 


1-80)0-4A-BUICK. 
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Just a dog to most. 
But to my husband, he's part of a miracle. 


For a very long time, the kids and | thought we'd never 
early for a run with Jake. 


K's been only weeks since my husband was diagnosed 
with depression, Our doctor, a complete examination, 
a psychiatrist, a family counselor, a support group, and 
a medication from Lilly have helped him get back 

on his feet. 


My husband has always taken care of everyone 
else. This time, a lot of people have taken care of him. 
We're awfully zlad he’s back. And so is Jake. 


discovered medicines to improve the health of 
people. polmiee edad oer era 
Sahel he Ha tdaih Vellicdbeiec uel sclpuias phatiolet, 
their families, and friends manage illness better 

and live more productive lives. 
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Egypt's Old Kingdom 
The “Age of Pyramids” in the January 1995 issue is 
very helpful for those of us in the academic profcs- 
sion, but I have o minor problem with calling 
Egypt's Old Kingdom “the first great nation- 
state.” The nation-state was a European develop- 
ment of the late isth and 1th centunes, when 
sovereignty was stripped from absolute kings and 
vested in the. people themselves as the nation. | 
‘would describe Egypt's Old Kingdom as the first 
great territorial state, in contrast to the city-states 

created by the Sumerians. 
Rowear J. Kowarne 
Department of History and Political Science 
Chicago Sate Oniversiiv 
Chicage, ingot 


As a student of Afmean history, | disagree with 

your paintings that depict ancient Egyptians as 

Euro-Asians. New discovenes by anthropologists 

and archacolopgisis have suggested Nubian 
Negroid origins of the Old Kingdom of Egypt. 

Let M. Rosinsox 

Florissant, Missouri 


The figures resemble people of ancient Central 
America more than af Afmca. Egypt's legacy 
strongly demonstrates a mixed society of dark anid 

hight-skinned peoples, 
: me Ag) KABRAH 
Maunt Vernon, New York 


Tamsensitive, san African American, tothe early 
[Sth-century “whitenine” of the ancient Egyp- 
tins. Your artwork was an attemptal farmess, but 
the ancient Egyptians were a racially inclusive 
people, some resembled Epypt's president Hosni 
Mubarak, others the late presadent Anwar Sadat. 
Anqent Egypt was dewoid of the racial hangups 
of today. 

Inthe sculpture of the high priest Rahotep (page 
11), there is-a fair resemblance to members of my 
own family, arbitrarily classified as black in 20th- 
century America. Indeed, most modern-day ricial 
classifications, whether imposed on modern or 
ancient peoples, are arbitrary 

SOLOMON LANDERS 
Clinton, Marviind 


Regarding ancient breadmaking, it is believed by 
some experts that the ancient millers added sand to 
the wheal to get .o fine grind. Unfortunately, their 
sieves Were loo coarse Lo remove the impurities, 


leading to a gritty baked product. Analysis of 

bread samples found in tombs shows the contami 

nation occurred through all the ages of ancient 

Eeypt. It is more than likely responsible for the 
undue wear observed on mummics tecth. 

Ep Mo#Ret 

Regina, Saskatchewan 


Reading the article made me feel as if TP were truly 
in a 4, 40)-year-old Egyptian kingdom, | have 
never been to Egypt, but through this article | am 
stimulated ty go. The color map of the Nile River 
wis a good helpmate to orient one to memorials 


and places of interest, , 
Pavo. HorsaAr 
Kotice, Slovakia 
As far as] could tell, this was an expedition without 
a purpose, undertaken without sufficient planmng 
oT preparation, the innocent victims of which were 
faithful and courageous sied dogs that the author 

drove and starved to death. 

Lrsiey WILSON 
Saratoga, California 


In Canedaany person who willfully allows a dog to 

starve to death.or become so ill that it must be shot 

i guilty ofa criminal offense, whether it occurs ins 

backyard in suburban Toronto or onan adventure 
inthe Arctic. 

Katy A. MULHOLLAND 

Branelea, Ontario 


Thope this story will serve as a lesson rather than as 
An inspiration to others. . 
CYNTHIA FLENRY 
Manteca, California 
New Orleans 
Your article on offbeat New Orleans is a disgrace. 
You portray it as being this trashy, trigger-happy 
slum, and | am writing to say that it is not. [ have 
becn living here all my hfe, and [have never seen 
ar touched a gun. | have met some of the most 
beautiful, most respectful people walking the 
streets of the French Quarter, Whether if is on 
Bourbon Street on Fat Tuesday or Decatur on a 
Sunday afternoon, i's the greates! place m the 
world, and Twill love it until the day I die. 
STEFHANIE YOUNG 
New Orleans, Louttana 


This. article was the most honest Lhave read oan this 
subject. When Pritt Vesilind stated that it sucks 
youn, henght And very often in the end it costs 
you your life. | lost.a 24-year-old granddaughter 
and a 37-year-old son. T had a business there, not 
dreaming that the danver wasseacute. Itissad that 
this gracious, old, southern city is 50 poor and has 
become so inundated with came. Gambting hiss 
proved it will bring more crime, with little mone- 
oo Doms Rowbey 
Mobile, Algbama 
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cartons protect egis from premature the football He 


You talk about streetcars and mention Tulane 
University but fail to note the presence of Loyola 
University next to it. Home to about 5.00) stu- 
dents, including my extremely proud son, this 
Jesuit university is one of the top 12 regional uni- 
versities in the South. With the problems men- 
tioned prominenily, you might have noted that 
there are universities there that are trying to help. 
And with all the recipes for voodoo stuff, haw 
could you mot do a paragraph on the best soup 
around, good ale pumba? 
J. A. BANASICK 
APO AA 


Visiting New Orleans overthe Chnstmas holidays, 
[ discovered yet another source of enteriamment, 
Preservation Hall, The public can listen to Dixie- 
land jazz for four hours in the original house of jarz 
for three dollars. Where can you beat that? There 
is @ rotation of local jazz nwsicians and the Preser- 
vation Hall Jazz Band when they are not touring. 
Absolute fun. 
SHERRY PRESTON 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Bill Curtsmger’s stunning photos and moving text 

renewed my faecmation with sea life. | have decid- 
ed to make diving my nest hobby. 

Rost Gorman 

Sdver Spring, Maryland 


What you sec in the shark's mouth on pages 60-61 
are not its gill slits but its gill. arches; the cartilagi- 
nous structures that support the gills themselves. 
Cill shits are the externally visible portions of thos: 
SITUS. 

Thank you for allowing me to contribute to the 
knowledge vou make available to your public. The 
magazine contributed substantially to my becom- 
ing & Marine scientist. 

Roeys MELLOS 
Escondido, California 


While stationed at Johnston Atoll in 1991-92, Thad 
the great fortune to dive with these magnificent 
creatures. In my first meeting [ popped my head 
up from a coral canyon to se¢ a small gray shark 
appraaching. It slowed and began to display the 
humpoacked, fin-down behavior mentioned. Ex- 
cited, | expelled my breath more forcefully than 
normal. blowing two lungs’ worth of compressed 
airinto the water, The resulting sound and display 
Of bubbles scared the voung shark, who disap- 
peared. Our mutual inexperience resulted in-a 
win-win situation. | had many subsequent mect- 
ings with older siblings but none as dramatic. 
MicHas. W. GuzMAN 
Belleviie, Nebraska 


Sharks are magnificent and dangerous creatures, 
and it docs no justice to bait the water to show them 


Forum 


at their most vicious. | also thought it unnecessary 
to kill a gray reef shark to show the “event” of 
Sharks cating other sharks. NatioONaAL GOPOGHRAPHIC 
states that its photographs are not posed: to me this 
philosophy should include taking photos of ani- 
mals in their natural state, not in a man-induced, 
frenzied one. 
Carotyn OrsomMEn 
Ithaca, New York 
Itisonposstble to pose sharks, Photographer Curt- 
singer wed their regular food ay batt to record a 
normal feeding frenzy. 


Australian Wildflowers 
As artist, filmmaker, and collector of NanONAL 
GrbodrarHics, | finally began a subscnption in 
January. That stunning photograph of Aandi by 
Cary Wolinsky on page 80 ts alone worth the 
pice. No architect. painter, or sculptor can equal 
nature's symmetry, 
PURVIS EVANS 
Jocksonville, Florida 
Avreport in January describes Serengeti lions inthe 
throes of canine distemper. As a veterinarian for- 
merly involved there in the annual vaccination of 
cattle against rinderpest (cattle plague), I would 
point out that distemper, rinderpest, ond human 
menses, among others, are beheved to be closely 
related viruses, capable of jumping from species to 
species, Vets, for instance, use human measles 
vaccine to protect puppies too young fordistemper 
shots when they go to dog shows with their moth- 
ers. [t seems possible that these unfortunate lions 
cought their virus from humans or cattle and relat- 


ed wild game. as well as from dogs. 
Jous F. CALLEAR 
Somerset, England 
Geographica 


Regarding your article on dwarf mammoths, | 
think that these smaller herbivores evolved 
becuuse, free of mainland predators and with 
faster reproductive cycles. they were able to out- 
reproduce more massive kin. The currency of 
evolution is reproductive success. Faster baby 
making, not starvation, probably resulted in the 
mammoths’ eventual diminutive stature. Dr. J, H. 
Brown covers this topic in his new book, Macro- 
ecology, University of Chicago Presa, 1995, 
Fir BavaANT Foecow 
Deparment of Biology 
Couversitv of New Merico 
Albuguerque, New Mexico 


Leters for FoatM should be sent to Notional! Geographic 
Mavorine, Box 37448, Workington, 0 .C. 20019-7468) 
on tw fox to 202 -828-3da, or vig the America Online 
CUR puler erwork to ngrforuminadl com. feliete fll 
nme, didress, and daytiere telephone, Letters selected 
airy be eolfed for clarity and space 
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Finland’s Fallin 
Turin’s Tumbling! 
It's not 
a catastrophe! 
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ZipZaPpMap! WorLp 


areserve World order! Put your 

geography skills to the test with thes 

EW fast-paced peagraphy solware 
game. 2ipcamvap! Word challenges you to 
comectly place on a world map [41 
countries and important geographic features 
as they tumble from the top of the computer 
screen. Get your copy of ZipZoupMap! World 
today—it's a great sift for boys and girls 
wie OF and up! The game, including diskette 
and Users Guide, is only S34.945." 





fo order, call toll free 


1-800-368-2728 
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And ask about ZipZapMap! Canad 
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Hanis Mimic Swallowtail (Mimoides Ipsthouw herrisiqnas) Sire: Forewing leat ; 
bi! Habliat: Aros jaommnt to bewlaned swamps in R - pneino state, Brazil | ee 
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WILDLIFE AS CANON SEES IT 
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[he nontoxic Harms mimic swallowtail ion centunes ago. lo save endangered 
\TeSeTTI nies, in color and Wine DaLverTi, tne Roecies. 1 15 Vial to protect their habitats 
oxic Fluminense swallowtail. This type o and understand the role of each species 


evolved mimicry affords protection to the Within the e@arth § ecosystems. As a global 





nontoxic species trom predatory birds. corporaton commutted to social and environ 


Limy one known colony remains ol Harris mental concerms, we hope to toster a Preéater 
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Trove of Maya Jade 
Recovered in Belize Shaft 


i -cves turned skyward, a 
Muyu noble presents his 
eos With an offerme atter 

the death of a tuler L500 years ago 

pieces of a jade necklace ritually 

“killed” to release ts life force. A 

Keeling dakishant prepares ti hel 

other jade jewelry into on 18-foot- 

deep stome-lined shaft. The men will 
then cover the laver of jade with dir 
and repeat the dramatic ntual again 

LFEC (grain. 

Ths scenane m fased on a disco, 
ery last summer at the rums-of 
Maya city near the village of Blue 
Creek in Bélize. Archaeolorist 
Pamela Weis uncovered five layers 
of jade artifacts in the shaft. The Ol 
ems — beads, pendants, and ear 
ao —ftpttesnt the second largest 
trove Of Moya jade yet found, after 
that unearthed in 1084 at Calakiul 
in Mexico. The 4.4-inch ear spool 
(bottom, at lett) and the tabe tess 
it belonged toa Maya noble 

“Blue Creek had atleast 5,000 
residents, a ball court, stelae, count 
yards, and all the other trappings of 
Mn independent cry, save propect 
director Thomas Guderjan of 51 
Mary's University in San Antomea 
Texas. On an escarpment sepamtineg 
the intenor jungle of Belize friwn its 
comtal plains, the ste was a maj 
trading center tor nearly a thowsand 
years. beginning just after the time 
at t hrst 

The jade-bearing shatt was well 
conccaled, covered by a large stone 
disk With & bole in the center—“like 
something that came off Fred Flint 
shone’ scar,” savs Guderjan 

Crver the disk a stele had been 
lowed flat. Nether ture alyohs of 
other identifying carvings. Among 
Lhe ade One to WEE OCR 
beating the hkenesses of pods often 
linked with Maya kingship, 

“All the iconography and symbal- 
acts reflect the funeral ceremony 
Of aking.” Guderjan explains 
“There may be a tig btiral down 
below, Everything we found reads 
death. death, death.” 
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MORE PERFORMANCE LESS HASSLE 
you wot it. The totally new Ford 
Camtiivur hasan avilable Duratec 
\-O engine that gives vou out 
Shun 10 fp pertormance and 
Gino 100,000 miles between 
recommended turie-ups 





FRESH AIR. breathe cos} 

Contours putented MicnonAir 
Altai Svstem comes stanchired 
i) cheans virtually all of the chost 
and pollen out ofthe air in the 
cara difference that’s cefinitel 
echirne tiy sve Gil 


A FARM GRIP ON THINGS Gontous 
features Cutting-eder thinking 
ilabhe int-lock brakes thut 
belo wou stop Warh beter steer 
ing dontral and all-spocd traction 
central that fiecins tines erin herter 
at every specd 


PEACE (OF MIND. ‘ee put you at case 
CAnbour gives Vou a sabety Pack: 
we with standard! cio wir boss 2 


steel safety cell aril sects spec ialh 


ness Ol safety belts. And that's 
eely the begeirininy 





THE TOTALLY NEW 
FORD CONTOUR 


A WORLD CAR FOR THE 21st CENTURY. 
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desienecd to eqghance the effective: 
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benefits of 





Sometimes you just have todrag yourself Propane. They bum cleaner, leaving more ‘ 
out of the den to get some fresh air, So to room in the air for other things. Like air, for 

help keep the air clean, a growing number of instance. To all of us at Phillips, that's what it 
vehicles have been using alternative fuels means tobe The Perlormance Company gp 


from. Phillips Petroleum like UltraClean® PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY (69) 


For am aise! ape on Pili helsh, civinnciaal ine! safety pti, write ee HES Report, Jb Al PO fesse, OO} A 
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Carvings Preserve 

a Polish Memory 

4% figorous at the age of O, 
Aoron Bilu devotes hours 
facn day fo a mission: keeping 


olive the memory of the wooden 





synacogues that once served a thny- 
Ing Jewish community of 3,3 million 
In bis native Poland. “dient wart 
things like this to disappear,” 
[he reuired carpenter, whose home 
Ih Pardes HonntKarkur, [serve], 4 
crowded with: 15 models he has cre- 
aled so tar. “lwant to rebuild what | 
know wie there.” Some 300 wooden 
Whistles, Were desi co, most 
during Wortd War I. 


Fy Ta 





The Unlikely Guide Who 
Mapped Mammoth Cave 


hen toursts flocked to Ken: 
ticky's Mammoth Cave in 
the [s4Us, they were guided 
Oy WSOTt, WITY YOUN Tian maimed 
Stephen L. Bishop. Self-edicated,, 
canversant with Latm and Careek. i 
witty storyteller who dreamed of 
becoming oO lawyer, Bishop was 
1 Sa we 
All the leading deologists of the 

Gime hid privite tours with him 
anys James (Connor, a Lniversts 
of the Distnet of Columbia geologet 
Wii? 2s TESeerchineg Baniop s life 

First scen by whitest in the [74k 
Mammoth (Cave was purchased in 
1838 by Franklin Gonnm #5 4 tourist 
attraction. Bishop, one-of Gorin’s 
HAVES, Spent the nest two decudes 
Pxpioring the cavers. Clutching an 
Oil lantern andl sometimes a ladder 
he worked his wav through namo 


crevices and over dangerous shafts 


Bila, Whe emigrated in 1925 te 
then Palestine and leat vis 
Hed Potond in 1935. beran to carve 
his statue models in 1945. Hi 
dunlicated TO Menoary the struc 
ture in Kourow, the village of his 
birth. Then he found a book with 
photographs and drawing: of others: 

The Holocaust that ravaged 
Poland's Jews clanmed most of Bilu’s 
family, Atter Natt occupation anal 
decades of communist rule, onl 

ewy remain in Pela 
CEnGHAPUIC, Septembes 
rks six to nine 

| ve 
“End 


wital was 





HI. vt | | 
[ NAT PONAL 
[Oise | 


NOLES @ Gay Cn Tis carvings 


Sow Bila w 


with my solitude,” he says, 


these models 


liming prominent features, such os 
Miammath Dome and River Styx, in 
hs, the works longest known cave 
aystiom. His sketch map (left), the 
first comprehensive depiction of the 
cove, Was published tn [44 

Freed in 856, Bishop used $400) 
trom bis tips 43a down payment for 
lind adwunine the Mammoth Cave 
tstaie. We ced a ver later and was 
bored near the cave sanginal 


enttance 
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We try to pick small 
companies with the potential 
to become big stars... 





=. orc @ 
’ . ; . 

And we've earned our stars for doing this! 
If you've ever read about a small start-up company that went on to become one of Wall 
Street's “darlings”..and wished you had gotten in on it at the begmning, Dreyfus has a 
stock Fund that might interest you, It's called Dreyfus New Leaders Fund, and it seeks 
oul smaller companies Which could have the potential to become the “stars” of tomorrow. 
Of course, investing in smaller compames involves increased risk. 


*& KKK OVERALL RATING FROM MORNINGSTAR’ 
Dreyfus New Leaders Fund hos been awarded an Overall Rating of four stars from Ne feao Inc., 
a leading financial publisher that rates mutual funds, This Overall Rating encompasses 1,155 equity funds 
an] reflects the Fund's historical risk-adjusted performance over the [(-year period ended February 28, 
1995. Of course, past performance is no goarantee of future results. 


Fora Prospectas with complete information on this Pond, inchiding management fee, distribution and other expenses, call the 
lnil-tree nuimber below. Phe read the Proapertes carcfilly before you invest, Mutual fund shares are oot FDIC-insured and 
the net assef value of all equity mutual fonds will Muctuate from time to time. 

T Source, Marningstar, inn. 2/78/85. Motnitigstar proprietary ratings reflect histoncal risk-adjusted performance and are subiact to 
change every monih. Funds with al laast 3 years of performance history are aSaigmed ratings tram | star (howest) to 5 stars (highest). 
Morningstar Qyarall Ratings ard calculated from Ma-lunds 3, S- and 10-year average anneal total returns: in excess. of the $0-tay 
Treasury bil nuns with appropriate tae adjustments and a risk factor that reflects {und performance below G0-day Treagary bill 
returns. The Fund cerned 4 stant for both the 10+ and Siar periods anded 2) BSS among 445 and B78 equity tunds rated respectryvely, 
and 3 Otore for (ie ayaa pervoul vert een amy 7,755 funds: 1 of the femis inn investment catagory receive § stars: 225%, 
rece’ 4 stars, and Jo" pecerve 3 stars, © 1955. Oreyius Service Gopeniiion, Broker-Dealer Premeer Mutual Fund Services, Oestritutor 


a fr norman -800-896-2647 Si 
S New Leaders Fund, Inc. 
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“ore incredibly ageretsive and suffer 
STIG Teproductive propiems,” 
Packer avs 

He pians 10 invesiigate whether 
LOR OT ROMOne production 
Underies the reproductive difficul- 
thes Of high-ranking female baboons 


New Look at Victims 
of the Vasa Shipwreck 


lip may havé been the helnis- 

man. He was found near the 

Vaso s rudder, and his dis- 
fhecd clhows reflect hard work.-al 
the felt. Adam (below | suffered 
from a broken-nose and jaw, Was 
this sallor a brawler? Perhaps Renta 
Whi A Seamstress: o notch in one of 


Fog Sculpture Honors Dominant Baboons Have ber front teeth was worn smooth, as 
} : BY ie , | Ei f hi there ii .. ; Cer | 
Japanese Scientist Reproductive Woes si? Nianbiaard ar aceas eddy 


The names are fictitious, but 





LS (etttaeie acess 6. "eet 








fungsters frolicking in this mnk has iis privileges among Details concerning 25 Of he men und 
museum garden would have female baboons, In this Woon whe went down with the 
Pieased Likichiro Sakayva matrilineal socety the mcs Faxa in Stockholm’s harbor in 1628 
“When One WiIShes tO. USE Science tO 0 _sageresve femules-gurmer the most have emerged from new studies by 
enrich out culture.” sail the scien- fruit and seeds. Lisual- 
bet who first created artificial snow ly they muiture mad 
crystals, “one should view eence at | breed sooner than 
Oo form of art.” other females, their 
Phat Wn kage of art and science is WoL are tore likel, 
reflected in the garden of the new to survive their first 
Museum dedicated to \aknva & year, and their daugh- 
Sstidy of snow and ice. in his hore ters join them at the 
cry of Raga, Hie daughter Fujiko top of the hecrarchy 
an artist, designed the CGiréeniand “But high rank ray 
Coacial Mornine Garden. using het exact some high 
trademark, artificial fog. Uneter- costs, says Craig 
ETOUnE pipes release moisture Inte! Packer of the Univer: 
Mmittenthy: aimosphene conditicers sity of Minnesota, 
create different effects each day who has studied olive 
like this misty landscape baboons im Tanzaria’s lariat 


Fujiko Nak aya Ceombe National Park with Jane Ebba During, an ostealogrt it 



















brought the rocks from Goodall for 23 years. Forexam- Stockholm Liniversity 
Corecniand, where hes plc. Utes high-ranking female The kaece was the tie EXPOTAIVE 


father had studied (ett) nurturing a heal and nchly omamented warship of its 
now ad ice, “He (tant hes sultered four hime in Sweden, but she capsied 
SRE HT Fue Sener Misc iges Gnd sank on her maiden voyage 
mers on the Some mutnairchs lose twice = Most of her crew, and many visitors 


Crrecniand ice cag Mminy fetusesas subordi- on hoard, survived. When she was 
before bis nate temales, Lwninant recovered un 196] (GO pocRAPHIC, 


females may also have January 1962), skeletal temains 
réduced fermty found in the hull were boned, then 
Macurmnages andine exhumed on 1989 by the Vasa Muse- 
ferulity may limit the =m for During’s. study, The bones 


death in 142,” 
ane nays, 

“He loved 
the land, |1 


talked to him number ofageressive revealed that most of the victims 
He regarded a remubes in the long had good medical care, she says 
snow crvstal as ran— unlike the sibus- “The surprise was that they were in 
fetter sent non with female spot such dood shape when they died, * 
Prom mca ven led hyengs. al) of which Bows Wi raL 
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New Dodge Caravan, Here's yet another mnovutive idea from Dodge. 
You Cin se2it-seon, uf your nearest Dodge dealer, 





Dedee Avenger. It's the kind of car that could get by on Jooks alone. 
We cogmecred it scout would never have 0. 





Dodve Neon, We eave cab-forward a whole new personality 
And the longer you look at it, the brighter it pets 





Dodee Caravan. W's the best-selling minivan of all time 
No Wonder so many companies have tried to copy il 





Dodee Viper ATALO, We used o ten cylinder, 400 hp engine 


to bring the American roadster back up lo speed 











Deodee Intrepicl 
Including the very archilecture of the Amencan sedan 


Ls cub-lorward design changed everything 





Dadee Ram Pickup. The cules have changed. From its safety features, 
to its comfortable nde, to its powerwul line of Magnum engines 


The New Dodge 
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You can afford a NordicTrack. 
- Why settle for anything less? 


3-day 
in-Dome 
irialt 





There are good reasons why the 
NordicTrack ts known as “The World's 
best Aerobic Exerciser’ .” 
hile leer cmes-caqiiry ski eupncisers. privide an 
eww shelfline qeeicin. dle Neoradis Track, tras 
nuientiel free! ond ome-wiry clutch mocha that 


fF ‘| ru , r 
No OCT <a Cee Ca ech 


It's the affordable way to meet your 
fitness givals, 
Let pl 20) lites. dlrs Hines a week, a NordicTrack 
ciermise? works al) fie major mitecle rows bwrmiie 
more Calories than ccercioe blues, trewdimills and salt 
steppers. t's genie on your knees, hip-and hack ane it: 
cosy i tse. earn S milion peoote who ose Aone Track 


drench hati Wiel eueraciet peed cleat 0 peek cory beetles 
f Nordde Track Challenger estat SF | 
Nordiclrack Sequein 2... oa Faoee 
Wordich rack Excel Pividdiitiimeee ay Says 


4 Aer ee fir eal fi aT i i a 





Nordicfrack 
cat 1-800- ade 2-1890 
- 
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50 million trees. 


Help is ~ it 
oth 
ano one. 





Jivttt tae in 
plantin ¢ inears baw 
America. 
Call inlay ariel 
well senna yous 
ecesllitig 


ai SOLE Th. 
Whi believe 
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A PSEre Tee plas 
in caring. bor our 
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"7 4 Special is Powerful 


5 | as the River Itself. 
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One person really can make a difference. 
You helped Joe find a job. 
You helped Lisa's family get off welfare. 
More than 23,000 people went to new jobs this year 
because you believe. 
You believe in giving someone a chance to work. 

Tony hasn't missed a day at work with us in three years. 
The Johnson family now lives in a home instead of a shelter. 
We opened our 1400th retail store. 

Your shopping at our stores paid for job training, 
Ronald ts off the street corner and on the assembly line. 
You prevented crimes by finding Jobs. 

You braved the weather to donate to us. 

Together, we turned 700 million pounds of clothes into wages. 


Rhonda's parents are home with her tonight after a hard day's work. 
Gerald's mom helps with homework because she learned how to read. 


One person really can make a difference. 
You did. 
Thanks for working with us. 





Goodwill Industries 
Believe in the 


POWER oF Worl 
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Asiro. With The Largest Towing Capacity Of Any Minivan. ; 


Chevy Asiroa 
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Bonneville SSEI™ 






Reserved is where you park. 
Mot how you crive. 














ores Gal Corps ally 
tice Pontiac Ronnevillc [cri i% engineered Ls TELE and are ¢fand arc 
for enthuslastic performance. Inspired and Bonneville” grips the rood with available 


technolegically advanced, it fh 4a cur uniquely are 


fitted to the driver, SSEit design bridges adjustable suspension system. You could 





the Atlantic, incorporating the best fram both spend TAoWSaANGS Mere On a Griving tecan 





Ewrope and Armerica: From its of this caliber.” But why? 
to its sumptuous available Call 1-800-2PONTIAC for complete 


556 rewards | intormatian 


with a feeling of sophisticated power. And 
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BONNEVILLE 


exciting refinement 
More horsepower than a B AAA’ 


423] and more torque than the Lexus 





With Up To $2,000 In 
Options SAVINGS, It’s More 


ATTAINABLE Than Ever. 
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Pxctra Extra, Extra. Power 





Inooducine the Accord V-6. With ahighiy acvanoed 1/U-hosepower \-b engme that fulfills 
amrvone’s chesine tor more power, In fact, chs car rises toa higher level in many wavs. A chrome erille 
and wader ones acd to the aggressive appeirance. Aunc the learhertomiened intenor feanures an 
Seaway power drivers scuc, Because same people are newer sanshiecd, Our engineers, for camp 


‘The New Accord V-6Sedan BICIEIGSESE" A Car Ahead 
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On the Rails in India: 
The Last Davs of Steam 


his father y Wire 
place—the steam looumotive 
shed at Miadurn msouthem 
did —fired ambition in 11-year-old 
7andu Raguraman (rneht) to be- 

mean enginecr. | 
hon in bis family woes back to his 
ereal-prandfather, but it cannot go 
forward. Steam ipcomotives:— work 
hore of Indian rlways since 
[e53—have all but given way to cie- 
c¢1 and eleactnic trains 

Anew ational Geographic film, 
“The Great Indian Railway,” 
ane of steam’s last easns—the 1993 
Black Beauty Contest in West Ben- 
ral. With its mimic elephant trunk 
(above), the engine named Airavat, 
for a Hindu god's mouni, took third 


mace before making the sad last trip 


Sis. Ta 





he steam tracti- 


WTSlts 


with other contestants to the dis 


faut hime yards 

Still one of the world's largest sv3- 
tems, cach day Indin's trains carry 
more than 12 million passengers and 
one milion tons of freight VET 
2) 000 miles of track. The two-hour 
PBS documentary, produced by Bill 
ond Jeanne | VINgStOn, takes Us oH) 


1 (GUS 


tepeke it. nie ine i rand ! f Wak 


Express between New Delhi and 
lich raise 
ticket price equivalent to ten cct- 
lars. Famukbes pile aboard th 
“EVETVILAN § train wieit frrenchs 
and Kin for weddings anc festivirls 
Aboard the Pauly 

Delhi. tourists pay vastly more to 
voyage in luxury to see the splen- 


dors.of the Taj Miohal ond the desert 
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fortresses and palaces of Rajasthan 


The “toy tran” ta During 
climbs Himulavan foothills 
two-foot-tauee trace 26 it has foe 
more Lh Veurs, Still 
puffing, still steam 


Lone ITs 


iA a hundred 


“Tie Grea fadian Aaiiwar airs fav 
fare pan ET oe PAS. A resource 
ghd for Trite Varese Li incinded i 
fhe Mioy tae of Wee nepamne. 
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ALL-NEW WRANGLER AQUATRED, 


cee AT LAST, AN AQUATRED® FOR PICKUPS, VANS AND 
Sy SPORT UTILITY VEHICLES. 
a=. 
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| | at iol i-road 

a GOODVEAR'S NEWEST WET-TRACTION AQUATRED 
l Akal 4 
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Latiaited €nly from i cw yea 


THE BEST TIRES [IN THE WORLD 
HAVE COODYEAR WRITTEN ALL OVER THEM 
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for Advanced Automotive Design 
open for family tours. 
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What Killed the Rhinos? 
Elephants Suspected 

[ Waoee cores were piling up 
last year in South Afnea's 
Piunesterg SNathonal Park 
north of Johonneshurzs. Seventeen 





dlilt white things Were fone dead, 


nclucing thr one with her Ls- 
month-old calf, which died a few 
days later, protably of trauma. A 
dozen of the victims bore unmmustak- 
uble evidence of the killers: gaping 
penctration wounds that could only 
have been mide by elephant tusks 
Finally, near the scene of one 
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Attack, park statt found three young 
bull elephants. They were judped 
responsible and shot. The asuults 
an rhinos ceused. But guthorities 
were still stuck with a-mystery — 
whl had trigeered auch extremely 
rare behavior! 

Diring the 19708 adult elephants 
In Kruger National Park were culled 
and SU orphans moved to Pilanes- 
bere. This gives Greg Stuart-Hill. 
the region's chict ceologst, some 
clues. For example, Pilanesberg 
nas no mature bull to dominate 
VOUne Mines is they @now up. So 
When these three dtifted away from 


National Geographic, 


Afay ToOs 


their group of females and calves al 
bbGut ie £3. they may have come 
prematurely into musth—the frenery 
ofthe mating season —and taken out 
their ageresspon on the rhics 


Powerboats Will Soon 
Leave a Cleaner Wake 


ater Day crowds of moterbout: 
on the Colorado River near 
( Lake Havasu don ( do a end 
waiter quality any good. A typical 
two-stroke outhua©rd motor releases 
ny unbuMe hydrocarbons im 
one hour as a Gir engine dies im 
hours. Alooos a third of the masa 
Ime that goes through such out- 
bowrds does mot burns it 6 vented 
into the whiter 

Wore than 12 million outboard 
motors opermic in L$. waters: In 
YCS new Environmental Protection 
Agency reguiatiems, framed with the 
cooperation of mariné-engine mat 
Ufacturers, will eo into effect. They 
aim to reckeoe fydrocarhem emis- 
gions }S nercent bv 2006, Toloy's 


rmcmsiroke outhoards are Prine tar- 
gets, Future two-strokes wil be 
Gireclinjectoan engines —a-muct 
Cleaner design —or will he replaced 


by four-stroke engines, 
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Introducing CLARITIN-D 


Nondrowsy prescription relief for runny noses; 
itchy, watery eyes; sneezing; and stuffy, congested noses. 


Clear relief from seasonal nasal allergy symptoms 
including nasal congestion. 

Clear relief that won't make you drowsy. In 
studies, the incidence of drowsiness, 7s, was 
similar to placebo (sugar pill), 4%, at the 
recommended dose. 


Clear relief for 24 hours with corvenient 
twice-a-day dosing (every 12 hours). 
Clear relief with-a low occurrence of side effects. 


Common side effects of CLARITIN®-D are 
sleeplessness, 16%, and dry mouth, 14%.—the 
only two side effects that occurred more often 

with CLARITIN®-D than with placebo {sugar pill). 
Other side effects, including headache, sleepiness, 
and nervousness, occurred about as often as with 
placebo (sugar pill). 


CLARITIN’-D contains pseudoephedrine sulfate, 
which also is in many over-the-counter (OTC) 

and prescription mecications.. Too much 
pseudoephedrine sulfate can cause nervousness, 
sleeplessness, dizziness, and other related side 
effects. Therefore, be sure to tell your health-care 
provider if you are taking any OTC or prescription 
medications, including decongestants. 


There are some people who should not take 
CLARITIN®-D. Other people need to be especially 
careful using it, Therefore, be sure to tell your 











pressure, heart disease, diabetes, glaucoma, thyroid 
or liver problems, or difficulty urinating, or if you are 
taking MAO inhibitors (prescription medicines that 
treat depression), or if you become pregnant or are 
nursing a baby. Also, CLARITIN®-D must not be 
chewed or broken. 

Available by prescription only. Call 1-800-CLARITIN 
for a 55.00 coupon and important FREE information 
about relbef from seasonal nasal allergies including 
nasal congestion, 

Consult your doctor for important information 
conceming this product. 


Ask your doctor for a trial of 
|New, twice-a-day 


Claritin-D 
lorataaine i! pseudoeohiedine sullale. USP 120 mg 


f 
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Clear Re lief 


Please see adjacent additional! important information 


Sheri ing. | AEM 


Copyright € 1995, Schering Corporate, 
Kenilworth, NP O7033. All righty reserved, 
CDROOT RS01S00 1895 Printed in LU S.A. 
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Lon -Acting Antihistamine/ Extended scongestant 


BRIEF seas 
see package inse 
CAUTION: Federal Law Prohibits Dispensing Without 


INDICATIONS AND USAGE: CLARITIN-D Tablets ara indicated for 
the tele! of symptoms of seasonal allergic rhinitis, CLARITIN-D 
Tablets should be admumistered when both tha antinisiaminic {- 
ties Of CLARITIN (loratadine) anid (he nasal deconpest " activity ot 
pstudioephednine are desired (see CLINICAL PH } 


CONTRAINDICATIONS: CLARITIN-D Tablets: are contraindicated in 
patients who. are hypeecerctive to Thies madigalion or to any of its 
ah: 

his product. due lo its poaudoephedine component, ig con- 
taindinaied in patents with narow-angle glaucoma of utimary rete 
tion, and m patients recening mponaamine oxmdiase (MAO) inhibitor 
therapy or within fourteen (74) days of stopping Such Ireatment [see 
Drug Interactions saction). if 0s alsa contraincstated in patiants with 
Severe My Perletioeit, Severe Cotonaly aftery disease, ancl in Mose 
who have shown hypersensitivity OF idhosyncrasy fo Its. components. 
to adrenerges agents. of to other drugs of similar chemical structures 
Manitestations of patient iciosyncnisy to airenergic agents include 
NSO cies. weakness, framor, or arrhythnuas 


WARMINGS: CLARITIN-D Tablets should be Used wilh caution in 
patents with hypertension, diabetes metitus, ischemic heart disease, 
increased ititrancuiar pressure. typeriiyroltism, renal nmnpainmint, of 
prostatic hypertrophy. Central nervows system stimulation with con- 
WisiOnS Of candigvascular collapse wilh ACcoOMPpPanymg hypotensian 
may be produced by syinipalhomimetic amines. 


Use in Patents Aporeunmnttly 60 yaars and. Older- The safety and 
efficacy of CLARITIN-D Tahaets in-patvents greater than 60 years of have 
not been investiqatad in placebo-coniralled clinscal rials, The eldarly are 
more lilly to have acwerse reactions th sympathomimetic amines 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Bécaute the doses of this fimed combina- 
hon product cannot bd individually titrated and hepate mauthcoancy 
results. kt a arance of lovatadine to.a much greater extent 
than pseudoephedrine, GCLARITIN-O Tablets should generally be 
avoided in patents with hepatic insufficiency, Patients with renal 
insvitigiancy (GFA « 30 mL/minp should be given w lower insial dose 
(on# tablet per day) because they have reduced clearance of 
loritacine and pseudoephedrine 


information for Patients: Patients taking CLARITIN-D Tablets 
should recerva the following information CLARITIN-O Tablets are 

rescribed for the celief of symptoms of seasonal allergic rvinitis: 

lentes ihould be mestructedt (0 lake CLARITIN-D Tablets onh) es pre- 
scribed and not to exceed the prescrebed dose Patients should also 
be advised agains? the concurrent cia of GLARITIN-D Tablets with 
Over-the-counter antihaitamines and decongestants. 

This product shtadd not be used by pahents who are. hypersansh 
tive to of to-any of iis monedients. Que to its peaudoephednine com 
ponent. this product should nol be used by patients with 
Rar OW agh (UAUCOIT. Urinary Tetertion, of Dy patients receiving a 
monoamine onidase (MAO) irchitutor or wittun 14 daya af sippem 
bet of an MAO infubitor. it alse should sot be used by patents 
Severe My DEMensign Of Severe Conpnary atery desease 

Paes who are or may hecome pregnant should be told that the 
nae nye be used in pregnancy oF during lactation nly IF Ute 

rage pene the potential isk to the totes or nursing intant 
ate Should be instructed mot to treak or chew the tanks 


Drag Interactions: No specific interaction studs have heen cor 
ducted with CLARITIN-G Tablets However, loratadine (10 mg onne 
Gaily) Mas bean sately coadminstered with therapeutic doses of 
erythromycin. chmetioine, and ketocongrole in controled clinical 
pharmacology studies Although INCIEESE PASI CoNcentrahons 
(AUC 0-24 frsiof loratadine andor descarhosthonylortadine were 
observed infiowing chacdminésiraton of loratadine with each of these 
drugs in normal volunteers (ne? in each study), here wet no clini 
cafly relevant Changes in the salety profile of loratadine, as assessed 
by secincardingraphic parameters, clinical laboratory tests, vilal 
eons. and aivese events. There were op significant etects on OT, 
Intervals, and no reports of sedation or syncope. No ettecté on 

fasima Concentrations of cimehdine or Retoconaole were observed 

lasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) of erythromycin dacreasad 
15> wiih coadministration of locatadine rétaiive to that observed with 
enlivemycin alone The clinics nievance of ins difference is un: 
known These above timings are summarized in the follovang table 








we full Prescribing Information, 











Enethromyem (500 mg 08h) « 40% 46% 
Cometicina (300 mg QD) +7103% + 6% 
Ketoconaroie (200 mg. Oi2h} +407%, +ra™ 


There does mot appear ip be af INCreGe IN miverse events in Sub- 
cls who feceived oral contraceptives and loratadine 

CLARITIA-D Tablets (pseudoephedrine component) are contraindi- 
cated in patients taking maonnamineg oxidase inhibitors and tor 2? 
weeks afer stopping use. of an MAD mbhibitor The rer damian 
effects of bela-adranergic blocking agents. methyldopa, m a 
AIG, TOSeIpINe, and verelrum alkaloids ie be reduced. oy 
sympathomimetics increased actopec ¢ can occur 
when pseudoephedrine is. ased Connon tantly with digitales. 

Drug/Laboratory Test interactions: The i wire addeion of pseu- 
doephedrine to sem comaining the cardiac i MB of serum 
CHilinine phosphokinase progressively inhibits the activity of the 
enzyme The inhibition becomes complete over 6 hours. 

Carcinogenesis, Mulagenesis, Impairment of Fertility: There ana 
no animal or labormory sludies on tha comtsnation product lorate 
dine and pseudoephedrine sulfate to evaluate carcanogendss, Mula 
Qenesis, of mupairment of fertilely 

In an 18-morth o anicky Miudy le mice ania 2-year study in 
rats loratadine was administered in the diet at doses up to 40 mg/kg 
(mice) and 25 mgkg (rats). in the carcinogenicy studies phatmaco- 
RINGTIC SSSSSSIENIS- Were CATED Out 1D COLI anima) Exposure to 
the drug. AUC cite demonstrate! that the exposure of mice given 
40 mg/kg of loratadine was 3.6 (loratadine che Haye 18 (active metanolite) 


times higher than a human en 10 morday. Exposure of rats given 
25. mu/hg of loratadine was 28 (loratadine) and 67 (active Lipari 
fires higher (fan a human given 10 mg/day, Male mice 


40 movkhg had a sagnificanthy higher incidence of hepatoce fod 
tumors (combined adanomas and carcinomas) than concurrent 
controls. In rats, a monificantly higher incitence of hepatocellular 
lumors (combined a oct ited an carcinomas) was observed in 
males ‘en 10. nm mang and mses. and femaics- given 25 make. The 
Clieural signilinance cp these fendliewgs during bong-lerm use of rata 
Gine snot known 

In Mmulapanicty stucies wih Ionatiding long, there was no By: 
dence of mut ene tential in reverse (Ames) of forward point 
mutatios (CHO-HGPAT) a5 or in The assay for OMA damage (Fas 
Primary Hepatocyte Unse led DNA Assay) or in two assays for 
chromasomal aberrations (Human Peripheral Blood le dc 
Clastogenesis Assay and tha Mouse Bone Marrow Erythrocyte 
Micronuclens Assay). In the Mouse Lymphoma: Assay. a positive fired- 
ing occurred in the nonactivated bul not the activated phase of 
thie tucks 

Loratading adirurasiration preduced hapatic microsomal enryme 
iUCHON if the mouse at 40 mak and rat af 25 mgfey. fat net al 
lnaver doses. 

Decreased fertility m male rats. shown by lower female conception 
ries, Occurred af Approximately 64 mo/eg of loratadine and was 
reversible with cessation of dosing. Loratatine had no effect on male 
or flariale hertility or reproaduchon inthe ral at doses approximately 


24 ibd 
Pregnancy Category B: There was no evidence of animal tooo 

gee in repraduchon studies performed on rats and rabbits. with 

his combination at oral desé#s up to 150 mofkg (885 mg/m of 
5 limes the racommanded any human dosage of 240 mg or 
185 gine’. and $20 mofkg (4176 mg/m! or 6 times the recom 
mended daily hurtan dosage), mespectively There are, however, oo 
aceguale ind well-coniroiied studies in. pragnant women Bwcaune 
animal reproduction Studies are not always predictive of hyrnan 
response, CLARITIR-D Tablets should fe-used during pregnancy ony 
f claarty needed, 

Nursing Mothers: it is not known if This comtination product 1s 
excreted in human milk However, loratadine when administerta 
Home ard iis meéftatolile descarboethosyloratadina pass easily into 
breast milk and aciieye concentrations that are equivalent to | 
levels, Wilt OA AUC AUG ens CU Of TT? and 0.85 for the paren 
and active ometabolite respectively. Following a single oral dose of 
40 mg, a small amount of loratadine and r Oli was mecroted inty 
the Gradst: nulk (approwimatily 0.09% of. 40 mg after 46 tours). 
Psaudquphodrine adnnnigtered alone also distributes into breast mi 
of the lactating human female Pseudoephedrine concentrations in 
milk are comsratently ghar than those in plasma: The total amount of 
drug in mk as ju by the area ure: tie curve (AUC) '§ 2-to 3 
limes greater than in plasma. The traction of a gar pi ay cog 
excreled in milk is estimated to be 04% to 0 A decision should 
bé rade whether to discontinue nursing of to disnontinu the drug 
taking inte account he emportance of ihe drug to the mother Caution 


should be dxercised when CLARITINGD Tablets are administered to a 
nursing woman 

Podiatric Use: Safety and effectiveness in children below the age 
af 12 years have not ben established 
ADVERSE REACTIONS: Experience trom conteplied and unconteoiled 
clinical studies involving approximately 10,000 nts whe recarved 
the combination of ierotedine and pseudoephedrine suitate for a 
period of upto 1 month provides infotmaton on adverse reactions. 
The WS! dose wes one talet every 12 hours lor wp io 28 days 

In controtied clinical trials using fhe recommended dose of one 
tablet: 12 fours, the incidence of reported adverse events was 
similar bo. reportid with placebo, with (he exception ot insornnia 
(16%): and dry mouth (14%), 

FSS NORE Eke s MATT A Suc ance OF Ete OF 


PERCENT OF PAINTS REPORTING 
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ACVETSE event rales did nol dppear to differ siymiicanty based on 
age, dea, oF tate, allhough he number of non-white subjects was ret 
ainvely smal 
— Inadditingn to hase adverse avents repotte above (22%), thetol- 
lowing less trequent adverse events fave been reported in at least 
one CLARITIN-D trated patent 

Autanorme Mervous System: Abnormal lacnmation, dehydration, 
flushing, Piper increased swpating, mydnases 

ogy As A Winole  Asthania, bach pain, blurred vision, chest pair, 
contents earache, ear infection, eye pain, fever, thie lke Symp 
lOMms. Mig ¢ yh fe lyinphidercysattyy. malasse. phobopivobel, rigors. 
hnntus, vin Intection, weight gain 

Cardiovascular oysiem Hypertenaon, hypotension, palpitations, 

peripheral alema. syncope. tachycardia, ventricular extrasystoins. 

Cental and, Peripheral Nervous Syste: Dysphonia, lyperkinesia, 
erin migraine, paresthesia, (remorse, vertigo, 

festina’ System Abcamenal drstenssan, abdorenat destress. 

| pain, altered taste, diane. etuctation. flata- 
nus. gingival bleeding. hemorthoids, incensed apemitite 
iS, taste loss, tongue discoloration, toothache. vomiting. 

iwi aad Bly am: Hepatic function abnormal 

Musculoskeietal System, Arihraigia, myalgia. torticollis, 

Psychiatag: Aggrassive reaction, agitation, anxiety, apathy, conti 
Sinn. dacrased |ibida. depression, emotional lability, euphoria. 
TRE Concentration, imtibilty, Parone. 

va fipronucte. Syste’ Dysmenorrhea impotence, intermenstrval 


a pespvelany Sy oyetemn. Bronchitrs. pelle moll chest conpestion, 
cougining, ary ihroat. dyspnea. | (Thsih, Nasal COMpestion, 
nasal irritation, SirSHks. sneezing, aoe nereeiea UDTHs espera 
ery infection, wheezing. 





An sive ndages Acne, bacterial skin infection, dry shart, 
eLiemad, edema Epidermal necrolysis, arythema, hematoma, pruritus, 
rash. urticaria. 

Seany ae Oysuria, micturition Ireguenny, nocturia, polyuria, 
urinary 

The. be se aticieloria adverse events fave beer reported wilh 
the use-of TIN Tatets, slopecia, altered Salivation, amnesia, 


anapr laxis. Snghorauretic. aches, Mee cit tare breast anlarge- 


rrert pain, dermatitis. dry hair, aryihema muititoome, hemop- 
tySes, herpeatit, necrosis, hepatitis, jaundice, laryngitis, menorrtagia, 
nasal , Pidiosenstivity reaction, jot leer SEIZES, SUPTaVeN- 
treutar hythirias and weinary | 


Pogudoaphedrine may cause mild ONS ssirautdti in hyper- 
dizziness. 


SHNSIVE PINs. Neriusmess. ancitabilily, tecilessness, 

WERKNESS, Of INSDINNia may Occur. Headache, Growsiness, tachy- 
cardia, palpitation, preseor activity, and cardiac anhythmiad have 
been reported. Sympathomimetic drugs have also been associated 
with olfer onioward affects, such ao laar, pnxcety, fenseness, tremor, 
hallucinations, seiyures. pallor respiratory difficulty. dysuria, and 
carmiovascular Collagae. 


OVEROOSAGE: Somnolence, tachycardia, and headache have been 
peated with doses of 40 to 180 reed al CLARITIN Tablets. In the 
ment of overdesage, General gy jedei t Measures 
should tee instituted promptly an maietsines tar a5 long a5 Mices- 
sary, Treatment of th ht would Of qrmesis 
(ipacac syrup), except in patients with impaired consciousness. {ol- 
lowed by Ihe administration of activated charcoal to absorb any 
remaining drug, if vomiting if unsucresttul, or contrainditated, gas- 
iric lavage stoutd be perforce, with Tortal saline. Salina cathartics 
may aso be of value tor rapid dilution of bowel contents. Loratadine 
5 not eliminated by hemodialysis. Wis not know 4 longtadine is elim- 
inated by peritoces! dighyges. 

In tonge doses. sympathomimetics may give rie io giddiness, 
hecdache, nausea, vomiting, sweating. thirst, i, precocial 
pant palpitations, difficuity in micturition, muscular weltest wr 
CASENESS. Onviehy, mesiessness, and insomnia. Many patients ca 
present a toxic psychosis with delusions and hallucinations. Sone 
may develop cardiac arrhythmias. circulatory collapse, convulsions, 
GOMma, and respiratory fadune 

The oral LDy values tor the moduire of the two dius were fe greeter 








than S25 and Tagg maging In mice and rats. respectively, Oral LO. 
values for loratadine wer ig fbr gh ds in rads and mire 
Deses of Kiratading as high #4 10 Eres tte recommended dak clini 
cal dove showed no @ffact in mats, mice, and morvkeys 
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Earth Almanac 


Leapin’ Lizards Can’t Get a Grip 


urely the world’s most arboresily challenged reptile is 
the western fence beard of California, In Monterey 
County the trees rain lizards, a3 a trio of botanists inad- 

verrentiy discovered. While they were studying the nutrient 

cycle of an oak woodland, they placed buckets around trees 

[oO ooliect falling leaves and twigs. Besides the litter fall, 

they pot “Tizardfall.” 

In two years 196 torards turned up in buckets covering an 
area of 422 square feet. That works out to 30000 lizards a 
year on on acre. Many lizards take the plunge repeatedly; by 
marking Individuals, the rescarchers found that the average 
western fence tirard falls six times a Weds 

“In spring, most that fall are males,” saya William H 
Schlesmger of Duke Liniversity, “They do push-ups on tree 
limbs, a courtship display females find arracive, Perhaps 
some overdo it and fall.” Another posmbility: An insect (hes 
Dy fd an overscalogs lizard pursues it—nght inte space 





execuhive director of the Interna- 
Hone Marine Viammal Association 
“Their research shows that killing 
seals contd him fishing interests— 
the seals eat fish that prev on some 
commercial species. The Namibian 
Haven | CXaMIned SUCH qurcstions, — 


Seagoing Ships in 
Paraguay? Wetland at Risk 

Cecming with THe th En oi 
thousand species of animals. 
4 vast Wetland known os the 





Though Namibia‘’s Seals | 
Starve, Culling Continues 


pedrageled and hungry, this 
Cane tur scal pup on Mamib- 
la"s comet probably did not 

survive —more than half the 208) (ew) 
pups born in late 1993 have not. At 
leet 120,000 starved when normally 
cold offshore waters turned warm, 
And stagnant algal booms drifted 
nearshore. Fish vanished, depriving 
the pups’ mothers of nutrition and 
the ability to nurse their young 

But Namibia's seals face double 
trouble. The government targeted 
55,00) male seals and pups for cull: 
ing lagt year—most by clubbing—to 
protect fishermen from competition 
ond to sell seal pelrs and male gens 
tals as -aphrodiemics. (ficial: wont 
to reduce the colony to SC),1AX), 
down from 6 milion in 193, which 
stirs international protest 

“South Afneans ao longer cull 
the seals,” says David Lavigne, 


Pantani les in westem Brazil, east- 
em Bolivia, and northern Pimguay 
Each year this labyrinth of rivers, 
lakes, and ponds is Dooded by tor- 
reritial rains, becoming a watery 








National Geographic, May 1995 





widermess the size of Nchraska, 
The Pantanal is threatened by a 
massive river-channeling project, 
the Ficrovia. It would allow trerent: 
érs to trave) more than 2,000 miles 
from Bucnos Auecs up the Parana 
and Paraguay Rivers to trade in 
Brazil. Argentina, Uruguay, Para- 
guay, and Bolivia. The proposed 
waterway cuts through the Pantanal 
and would crain much of it. Unless 
the plan is revised, “we could have 
another Everglades on our hands,” 
says Gonzalo Castro, a World Wild- 
life Fund ecologist. A three-million- 
dollar study by the Inter-American 
evelopment Hank will assess 
potential environmental ttnpacts. 
—JoHS L. Evior 
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LANDSCAPES LIKE"THIS™ 
HAVE. INSPIRED POETS, ARTISTS, — 
AND JEEP ENGINEERS.<< = 
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Some Gf the nest inmoressive works of ar:are drive system that actualy senses each axle's need 

the result of nature's inspiration. Like the mas- for craction and discmibures power accordingly 
terpiece of advanced design and engineering (ther acwaneed features inspired by nature 
displayed haere een Grand Cher Heer Lirnitect include its Qhuadre-Coil" suspension, an optional 
Vet, Tough tennin inspired CQuodra-Trac* 220 horsepower 3.2 litre VS, fowr-wheel anti-lock 
lethe=tinme disc Grakes, and a state-ol-the-art- automatic 
fel lemperiture control system that keeps you cool 


without damaging the Earths ozone layer 
For more information, call 1-800-925-]EEPR 


Youll find to be a truly inspiring expericoce 
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ns could have been Jit 
STASMELD'S inet picture. The 

vetcran GeEocnarnic photog 
rapher snapped the self-portrait 
2000 feetover Sumatra as he dat in 
Che QUTMeT S Seat of a fe 
a19)9 Vickers Vimy bom 
fifed in tin wae, Moments later 
the plane's starhiird engine failed 

“Lknew we were forge down 
dae Jim. “tert. | wasn't worried, The 
pict, Peter McMillan, really knew 
What he was doing. Thete wasn't o 
chance to panic: | was making pi 
tures the Whole time — until Peter 
landed us safely im ance field.” 

Making Geographic pictures few 
nearly three decades, Jim has cov- 
ered everything from rats to 
His article on the Vatican (Decem 
ber 1985) won kudos from Pope 
loko Paul {1 and grew into 2 book, 
now tmnsliated into i] langnaeces 

But a plane crash part of o day’s 
work: ~ Well, | wasin o helicopter 
crash mm New Orleans in 1971: that 
Wilt Omess Of spewing cul hoses, The 
V Cnt crash Was i Le be rr. 
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but te possibility of a 
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ores made me Very mervous.’ 
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Caneov (Harve | University Press} 
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BUT A FIVE STAR EXPERIENCE 
IS JUST A PHONE CALL AWAY. 


1-800-6 7 7-SSTAR 
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‘LIGHT 


© Because the earth's axis of 
rotation 15 ited with respect to 
the sun, seasons south of the 
Equator are the opposite of 
those north of it. In what season 
of 1904 did the pilots take off 
from England’ In what season 
did they land in Australia—4] 
days later? What season is it In 
Australia today? 

* The map on pages 10-11 
shows the four continents visited 
by the Vimy, On which one did 
the pilots make the fewest stops? 
Which three continents did the 
mapmaker omit from the map? 
* In LYL9 the prime munister of 
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Australia challenged hers to 
make the |1,(4M-mile trip from 
England to Australia within 30 
days. li you were to challenge 
AVIEtOrS tO Make the same trip 
today, roughly what time limit 
would you allow? (Assume they 
fly a jet at MM) miles an hour 
nonstop and refitel in flight.) 

* Using the map in the story and 
following the marked route, can 
you list the three countries in 
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Europe, the one in Africa, and 
the tenn Asia where the Vimy 
landed between its departure — 
from. Farnborough and its arriv- 
alin Darwin? (Hint: Remember 
that Singapore is both a city and 
A country. } 

* The Vimy article shows many 
ditterent aerial views of the 
earth, What kinds of human im- 
pact on the environment —such 
tural chewring, roads, 
LOWES, ind Monwmnents—are 
apparent in the photographs? 

* How many degrees of long 
tude did the pilots travel as thes 
Hew castward fom England to 
Austraha! About what fracioo 
of the earth's 360 degrees did 
the Vimy cover? 

* How many degrees of latitude 
did the Vimy cover in its south- 
Ward course from departure to 
Melbourne, Australia? What 
Traction of the earth's TRO 
degrees, measured Pole to Pole, 
does that represent? 
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